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HOW THE DEMOCRATS. ARE RUNNING OUR FINANCES 


ATIONAL BANKRUPTCY is not thought, even by Committee, informs his colleagues in the course of a debate 
the Republican press, to be in any immediate prospect that 


i after a year's Democratic control of our national *‘An investigation will show there have been less disturbance 
Mnances, yet a survey of the views of all parties on the year’s and depression in this country in the past year than has occurred 
jecord does not show any great cause, either, for Democratic in any other great industrial country in the world. Compared 
jubilation. And the New York Times with the known conditions in Canada, 
find. Dem.), aiming at impartiality, the situation in the United States might 
ieee thet “onthe whole the Gov- ) well be described as a boom in business.’ 
lmment’s finances are in good condi- 
fion, not beyond improvement, to be 


























Secretary McAdoo declares himself 
“exceedingly gratified with the results 
sure, but comparing well with other for the first fiscal year of the new Tariff 
years.’ The Tariff Act has helped the RICHEST REGION 1 4s> and Income-Tax Law.” His figures 
fonsumer, without hurting business, v IN THE WORLD * for the year ending on June 30, subject 


; : , TWO ‘1 MOST OF z 
fay the Democratic editors; the Re- ly MILES IN temo SPOT ON EARTH to some revision upon the basis of fuller 
ublican and Progressive critics reply > 


> 3 15,000 PERSONS 8 OVER Gos te returns, show total disbursements of 
that it has had just the opposite effect. xv ranma income Pam PEOPLES $700,559,248.13, and total receipts ag- 
The Republican Boston Transcript re- EXCEEDING b gregating $734,343,700.20, leaving a 
marks, sadly, that the outcome of the ,000,000 $ 5 surplus of $33,784,452.07. But, as the 
first fiscal year under Democratic rule press dispatches point out, the surplus 
is “what might be expected to follow will be wiped out by the Panama Canal 
When reformers bitten with theory run expenditures, for ‘‘during the twelve 
@muck among the industries of a great months $34,826,941 has been spent on 
ation.” Against this may be placed the canal, and when this has been 
the conclusion of the New York Journal charged off there will be a deficit for 

Commerce, after a careful and im- the year of $1,010,058.81 on the books.” 
Partial analysis quoted below, that the Eventually, as several editors note, the 


Tariff Act has really been of some nee Treasury will be reimbursed for the 
Menefit to the consumer, “with a mini- 


Soaks Kaw Mack “Fee Panama expenses by bond sales, to be 
m disturbance of business.”” The WHERE EXTREMES MEET. authorized by Congress. And without 
Meome-tax returns are indeed smaller The Government gets more than one-quarter Waiting for that, says the Springfield 
an was expected. This is a failure of its income tax and nearly one-fifth of its Republican, Secretary McAdoo “may 
Which seems to opposition editors a Combined income and corporation tax fromthe ¢jaim a ‘moral surplus’ in view of the 
j - : . 3 2d New York district, here shown. The adjoin- Ege Exe * 
fomplete justification of all their pessi- jing section pays almost nothing of either tax.  '2¢t that some $3,500,000 in income taxes 
Mistic prophecies. But the Philadelphia are being held back in order to take 
mecord thinks the tax has succeeded in supplying ‘‘the revenue advantage of the ten-days’ grace allowed by the Income-Tax 
eased in lightening the burden of the consumer,” and other Law before penalties can be imposed for non-payment of taxes.” 
Democratic dailies show reasons why it ought to prove of Democrats probably agree with the Brooklyn Eagle that they 
frmanent value, in spite of some disappointment of the first ‘‘have a right to be proud of the way the revenue law has worked 
fw months’ trial. Discussion of revenue figures inevitably out in this first experimental year.” The country should be 
fads to the question of the depression in business. And so, reassured, thinks the Indianapolis News, an independent pro- 
While the New York Evening Mail (Prog.) tells the President Wilson paper, for “‘even with the loss of the sugar duty, there 
that his country ‘‘staggers and groans under his industry- will be no difficulty in meeting all legitimate exponditures.” 
Walyzing rule,” Chairman Simmons, of the Senate Finance But the expenditures, it reminds its Democratic friends, must 
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be reduced, for the party has made ‘‘no attempt to redeem” its 
pledge of economy. 

The one universally acknowledged disappointment is the 
failure of the income tax to come up to expectations. After a 
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ANOTHER BUMPER CROP. 
—Clubb in the Rochester Herald. 


forecast of $82,000,000, and a later estimate of $54,000,000, a 
total receipt of but $28,000,000 makes a slim showing, tho the 
corporation tax brings the figures up to $71,000,000. That 
there is something in Mr. Underwood’s explanation that the tax 
‘represents about six months’ income by reason of the fact that 
it is for less than a year on all taxes and only for three months 
on the excess rates,’ is admitted by the Pittsburg Dispatch 
(Rep.), which also believes that many incomes have been 
inadequately reported. But the Rochester Post Express (Rep.) 
attributes all the disappointment to the inaccuracy of the earlier 
“guesses.” The Providence Journal (Ind.) would attribute 
it to the ‘serious reduction of incomes since President Wilson 
was inaugurated”’; for ‘“‘diminished incomes mean a diminished 
income tax.”” The Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) is inclined to 
put much of the responsibility for the low return on the Govern- 
ment’s inexperience in collecting a tax of this kind. The tax, says 
the Springfield Republican, ‘‘will surely yield more revenue as 
the people become used to its intricacies.” It feels certain that 
the tax has come to stay, for ‘‘the political party that hereafter 
should venture to repeal the income tax and replace it with 
higher tariff duties on food and clothing would have trouble in 
surviving the shock of the election returns.” It seems to the 
New York World (Dem.) that the tax was a partial failure 
because attention was paid to it principally in the large centers 
where the newspapers played it up. And it notes that ‘“New 
York City as a whole pays more than one-third of the tax, an 
amount exceeding $11,000,000, while Philadelphia pays $2,000,- 
000, Chicago $1,900,000, and Boston $1,500,000.” 

Turning from the income tax to the tariff, we find there has 
been little difference between the last two years in the customs 
duties collected at the port of New York. Imports are practically 
the same for the two years, and exports have decreased $50,000,- 
000. Secretary Redfield explains that the falling off has been large 
in exported foodstuffs, and very small in manufactured goods. 
He would encourage American manufacturers by showing that 
they are selling almost as much as ever abroad, and have prac- 
tically no greater foreign competition to meet. Naturally, he 
adds, the coming large crops will again make us a large seller 
of foodstuffs abroad. Nevertheless we find a continued belief 
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in some quarters that the tariff is a menace to business, especially 
among those hit by the new schedules. Judge Gary lately 
declared it to be his sober judgment “that the Tariff Law lately 
passed has adversely affected the business condition of this 
country.”’ Other steel men are mentioned in The Wall Stree 
Journal and the New York Journal of Commerce as being of the 
same opinion, some fearing large imports in the fall and winter, 
to the detriment of our market. The Washington Post (Ind) 
prints letters telling of Southern cotton-mills which ‘‘can not 
get near cost for their yarn because there has been a vast 
increase in imports of yarns and cotton cloths under the new 
Tariff Law.”” And papers like the New York Evening Mail 
(Prog.), Baltimore Siar (Rep.), Philadelphia Press (Rep.), and 
San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) continue to denounce the Demo- 
cratic tariff as the source of hard times. 

On the other hand, Democratic editors are quoting such 
bits of trade gossip as the statement in The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle’s dry-goods market report that ‘‘manu- 
facturers find that domestic goods could be advanced con- 
siderably and still hold their own, now that the full effects of 
the tariff have become known.’’ And the Philadelphia Record 
concludes that manufacturers in general ‘“‘have discovered that 
they were not nearly so much hurt as they were alarmed.” 

In view of all that has been said, a careful editorial analysis of 
the results of the tariff in the New York Journal of Commerce is 
worthy of attention. Taking first the effect on the cost of living— 


“The total imports since meats were put on the free list were 
valued at $10,000,000, compared with none a year ago. It was 
asserted by many protectionists that no meats would be imported, 
and by others that so great an importation would occur as to 
drive American producers to the wall. Neither forecast has been 
fulfilled. The amount of meat imported has been but a small 
percentage of the total consumption, yet enough to have a 
perceptible effect in restraining the tendency to a further advance 
in the price. Higher home charges would unquestionably 
bring in still larger quantities. The removal of duties is thus 
seen in this case at its best, since it acts as an equalizer of prices, 
yet drives no one out of business and simply operates to prevent 
monopoly extortion or famine charges. 

‘*Much the same may be said of the movement of grain which, 
while not affecting the domestic price to any extent hurtful to the 

















GET OFF THE TRACK! 
—Rehse in the New York World. 


farmer, has furnished a useful addition to the home supply and 
has suggested the possibility of an emergency resource within 
the reach of all. Our imports of breadstuffs during the tea 
months of the fiscal year were over $30,000,000, against $17, 
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000,000 for the same period last year, the increase being chiefly 
fn corn. In those classes of subordinate products where duties 
were high under former acts and where the reduction has been 
but moderate, as in the case of cocoa and olive-oil, increases 




















WooprRow—“ It'll be fine after you get in.”’ 
—Fox in the Chicago Post. 


have evidently resulted in supplying a home demand not previ- 
ously satisfied, and in putting the goods within the reach of 
many who could not purchase under vhe old conditions without 
driving the price to a prohibitive level. The effect here is— 
so far as made plain—beneficial, and few will criticize the situ- 
ation as now revealed.” 


The manufacturing results are found harder to analyze, for 
in many lines there have been no perceptible changes— 


“The imports of iron and steel for the ten months were only 
$26,119,000, or about the same as last year. The cotton industry 
hardly felt the change during the seven months of the new duties, 
the increase of importations being scarcely over 6 per cent. in 
gross value of the total importation of $61,000,000. The same is 
trueof paper, whose manufacturers raised so loud a wail regarding 
the threat of foreign invasion. Even in printing paper, where 
the free-trade principle was applied, the growth in importations 
isadmitted by producers to have been insufficient to hurt them, 
owing to the immense increase in the demand for the product. 
There is a different situation in a few lines, such as manu- 
factures of wool, where there has been a notable increase during 
the period in question, carrying the importation of goods from 
$14,000,000 to nearly $26,000,000. Yet staple articles like 
carpets show a positive decline, while dress goods, formerly most 
highly taxed, are in lower volume than before. The conclusion 
drawn by most persons will be that in many if not most branches 
of manufacture the United States is well able to hold its own 
against foreign industry. . . . The fact remains that the con- 
sumer is not receiving the benefit of a materially lower scale of 
prices, and that his advantage lies largely in improvement 
of qualities and in the prevention of further advances. ..... - 

“Some lines of merchandise show appreciable cuts of price, 
but they are comparatively few, and this lack of reduction is 
particularly noticeable in such articles as leather manufactures, 
where there has been a distinct advance in importations.”’ 


The conclusion is that the tariff has thus far ‘‘had little real 
tect upon trade or industry.” There has been “‘a considerable 
reduction in the burden of tariff taxes,”’ yet the changes are so 
tarefully made as to “‘impair but little the productiveness of 
the tariff.” 


“This is in part a tribute to the expansive power of domestic 

nd and in part a compliment to the work done in preparing 

the new schedules. Both as to revenue and as to industrial 

tffects, tariff revision has been accomplished with practically a 
Minimum disturbance to business.” 
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A WHITE HOUSE WELCOME 
FOR “BIG BUSINESS” 


OW that President Wilson has talked over business 
N conditions with such men as J. P. Morgan, Henry 
Ford, and the representatives of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and has taken a stand for the encouragement 


* of big business men undertaking public service, the newspapers 


are all talking about his ‘‘change of policy.’ Some of Mr. 
Wilson’s friends, as the New York Evening Post observes, 
“protest that this means no real change in him.” But The 
Evening Post’s belief that ‘‘it will be received by the country as 
a radical change”’ seems justified by the general tone of news- 
paper comment. Almost every one seems to be pleased, tho 
some opposition editors question the President’s motives, and 
wonder how much real good will be accomplished. Few, if any, 
make use of the opportunity to attack him for openly consorting 
with ‘‘malefactors of great wealth.’’ Neither the President nor 
his callers were loquacious regarding their interviews. But all the 
visitors, if we can believe the Washington correspondents, left 
the White House in a happy mood. Mr. Morgan’s usually 
immobile face was ‘‘wreathed in smiles,’’ Mr. Ford was highly 
optimistic about business prospects, and the gentlemen from 
Chicago told of the ‘‘considerate and open-minded hearing” 
they had had. And in the last case the President gave official 
publication to his feeling ‘‘that the conference has been mutually 
instructive and helpful.”” These pleasant and profitable con- 
versations with industrial and financial leaders, say the Wash- 
ington dispatches, are to be continued in the near future. 

President Wilson’s new policy, manifested in these White 
House visits, was more clearly defined in a statement issued 
while the Senate was making up its mind whether it ought to 
accept his nominations of Paul M. Warburg)and Thomas D. 
Jones to places on the Federal Reserve Board. Senators are 
troubled by these gentlemen’s business affiliations. The Dem- 
ocratic party and the Senate, the President said, know 


‘that the vast majority of the men connected with what we have 
come to call big business are honest, incorruptible, and_ patriotic. 
The country may be certain that it is clear to members of the 
Senate, as it is clear to all thoughtful men, that those who have 
tried to make big business what it ought to be are the men to be 
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—Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. 


encouraged and honored whenever they respond without reserve 
to the call of public service. . . . It is the obvious business of 
statesmanship at this turning-point in our development to 
recognize ability and character, wherever it has been displayed, 








90 


and unite every force for the upbuilding of legitimate business 
along the new lines which are now clearly indicated for the 
future.” 

These sentiments seem to meet with general editorial approval. 
The President’s statement was commonly interpreted in Wash- 
ington, says the New York Evening Post's correspondent, ‘as 

















WIPING AWAY HIS TEARS. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


a word of cheer to the business world, using the Warburg ap- 
pointment simply as a peg upon which to hang it.”” The New 
York Sun’s representative thinks it is considered a hopeful sign 
because “‘it is the first rebuke that has been administered by 
the President for indiscriminate attacks upon 
simply because they have succeeded abundantly.” 

Now what, asks the New York Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘has suddenly 
driven the President to make the affectionate advances to 
business men with which the Warburg appeals and the exchanges 
with the Chicago delegation bubble over?” 
pointing out that ‘‘coincidently with them the newspapers report 
the secession of a Democratic Congressman from Colorado, 


business men 


It answers by 


wholesale desertions from the party in Louisiana, and grave 
disaffection all through the Middle West.” So The Tribune 
concludes that we have here ‘‘a remarkable exhibition of 
agile political readjustment,” tho it hopes for the country’s 
sake that it is genuine and ‘‘will bear genuine fruits.’’ So, too, 
the Pittsburg Gazette-Times (Rep.) finds this “‘remarkable de- 
parture’” ‘‘profoundly suggestive of the possibility that the 
‘dministration has got the country and itself into deep water 
and is hard put to find a safe way out.’’ According to the Social- 
ist New York Call, it all goes to show that “‘T. Woodrow Wil- 
son is developing considerable statesmanship.” ‘‘He 
reached the recognition that modern government is nothing 
more than a committee of capitalists with power to transact 
the common business of the ruling class.” 

Turning from these unfriendly writers, we note that in the 
Houston Chronicle’s opinion the President of the United States 
has again displayed his usual ‘‘hard, common sense” and ‘‘sense 
of justice and perception of the proprieties,”’ and has shown that, 
‘‘honest himself,” he “is not afraid to trust others.” He is 
removing the impression “that he is a man inclined to academic 


has 


’ 


views and detached from close contact with actual affairs,’ 
says the New York Globe, and is showing himself desirous to put 
himself in ‘‘direct contact with the people of the nation whose 
influence is important and whose opinions are worthy of serious 
attention.”” The New York World (Dem.), tho it admits that 
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Mr. Wilson has held himself too much aloof from the advieg 
of business men, considers it the fault of the great business 
interests. For they have ‘“‘stubbornly refused to recognize” 
Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘sincerity and honesty’’; ‘‘they have abused 
Mr. Wilson as if he were the most blatant blatherskite who 
ever captured a public office.” Would it be strange, asks 
The World, ‘‘if the President had decided that he could get 
along without their advice and counsel?’’ The conclusion of 
the independent but equally friendly New York Evening Poy 
is that the Administration ‘“‘has been leaning over backward 
in its desire to avoid either the reality or the appearance of 
undue influence by business interests, and Mr. Wilson appears 
to have arrived at the conclusion that the psychological moment 
And The 
Evening Post is absolutely certain that the President’s ney 
policy is “* sound and right.” 

A number of the President’s critics point out that his eon- 
ferences will be fruitless in one direction, because his business 
legislation has all been finally determined on. But others argue 
that there is still time to change the various provisions in the 
trust bills, and several Washington correspondents think that 
the visit of the Chicago business men may help to eliminate the 
definitions of restraint of trade from the Clayton Bill and to 
modify the Trade Commission Bill. 

Such opposition papers as the Salt Lake Tribune (Rep.), 
Kansas City Journal (Rep.), Buffalo Express (Rep.), Baltimore 
News (Prog.), and Boston Transcript (Rep.), can not see how 
President Wilson’s talks with business experts can affect trade 
conditions. He ‘‘ecan no more make prosperity now merely by 
talking with business men than he was able to make it before 
merely by talking with psychologists,” is the way the New York 
Press (Prog.) puts it. 

Nevertheless the Washington Post (Ind.) and Worcester 
Gazette (Ind.) expect good to follow from the White House inter- 


has come for the adoption of a different posture.” 
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THE INVESTIGATION IS ON. 
—King in the Chicago Tribune. 


views, for reasons like those thus outlined by the Brooklyn Citizen 
(Dem.) the day after the Morgan visit: 


“Every business man, big or little, will feel a renewal of 
confidence when he sees that the Administration is not only 
availing itseif of the experience of merchants, manufacturels, 
bankers, and railroad presidents, with special knowledge dl 
affairs, both at home and abroad, but is bent upon having 
legislation and administrative work in which they are con 
shaped in accordance with their judgment of what ought to be 
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done. The signs multiply that the country is soon to enter 
upon an era of great material prosperity and one of them was 
uimistakably given yesterday.” 

Nor should readers forget the smile on the face of Mr. Morgan 
or the words of Henry Ford as he left the White House after 
talking with President Wilson: ‘“‘Cheer up! I agree with the 
President that the era of prosperity is coming fast.” 





ATTACKING THE “PORK-BARREL” 


OT A “BILL,” but a ‘‘scandal,” is the word used to 
N describe the River and Harbor measure of 1914 by 

the New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.), which 
intimates that the members of the Senate and House, for all 
their drastic criticism of private business men, ‘‘appear to be 
singularly lacking in delicate scruples about methods and ex- 
penditures in the public service.” Other observers, among 
them Collier’s Weekly and the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
blame our appropriation system as much as our legislators, and 
would have waterway improvements in the hands of a com- 
mission. This plan is covered by the amendment to the bill 
offered by Senator Newlands, of Nevada, but the Indianapolis 
News, shrinking before the cost and overplus of commissions, 
says we would better establish a national budget, and notes that 
“the United States is practically the only one of the world’s 
great nations without such a system.’ In any case there seems 
to be a general and pronounced sentiment against the River 
and Harbor brand of ‘‘ pork-barrel’’ outlay, and some critics go 
so far as to accuse Republican, Democratic, and Progressive 
legislators at random of being tarred with the same brush in 
the attempt to put through a measure ‘‘which has no other 
purpose than to try to buy reelections to Congress by omnibus 
bribery of the electorate.”” This ‘‘ biggest and worst” bill in the 
history of the country, the press inform us, provides for a total 
appropriation of $93,529,475, itemized as follows: 


MD ec tres tara, c oc ietahkmie Cy Lm OSE awe $43,289,004 
House bill, future obligations. ............. 32,897,871 
NOES OUI oo Soo 555 bin. wo’ wine Sole ao ua es amare als 6,990,000 
LORE EOD EU CCR TNE OPEC CeO TE 10,352,600 





The opposition’s minority report, introduced by Senator 
Burton, of Ohio, who is declared in many quarters to be one 
of the best-informed men, if not the best, in Congress on the 
subject of waterway improvements, charges the bill with 
“glaring defects’ in the method of appropriations, and urges 
the following reforms, as quoted in Washington dispatches: 


“A careful review of pending projects and the omission of 
all improvements which are no longer profitable. 

“A more careful consideration before the adoption of projects. 
There should be especial care to avoid lock and dam construction, 
save in streams which are capable of being made important 
arteries of commerce. 

“A division of expense when exceptional advantages accrue 
to private property or specific localities, or when the protection 
of private property is the main object and navigation subordinate. 

“The exclusion from the bill of proposed improvements which 
do not have to do with navigation. 

“A general policy of improving the main stream before 
attention is given to branch streams, and the adjustment of 
depths and dimensions with a view to a uniform and compre- 
hensive plan for the development of such waterways as can 
profitably be utilized. 

“Such adjustment of relations between railways and water- 
Ways as will secure the utilization of routes partly by land and 
partly by water when cooperation and utilization of both routes 
tan be made profitable as a means of transportation.” 


Yet some doubt if the bill will be defeated. The New York 
Tribune (Rep.) fears that Senator Burton will “fail again in his 
attempt to rationalize the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill,” 
because ‘‘the average Representative or Senator thinks only 
of getting the money out of the Treasury and into his district or 
State.” Editorial objections to the “pork-barrel” plan of 
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making appropriations are made by the Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.), the Baltimore News (Prog.), the Washington Times 
(Prog.), and the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), while the 
Detroit News treats it with scathing irony. 

Some of the samples of ‘‘pork” discovered make interesting 
reading. The Springfield Republican cites a ‘‘ typical item” : 


“‘Upon a section of the Mississippi River, on which $17,000,- 
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THE ANNUAL GORGE. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


000 has been expended since 1881, the annual passage of freight 
is only 250,000 tons. Yet the pending bill carries a further ap- 
propriation for the coming year of $1,000,000 for that section, 
or at the rate of a Government subsidy of $4 a ton, while the 
estimate of the work yet to be done is $17,250,000.” 


In the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), too, we find examples 
of ‘‘fat”’ in the bill that the Senate might ‘‘fry out”’ to advantage: 


‘*Cape Fear River, N. C., on which one steamboat makes a trip 
twice a week, voted $38,375. 

““Newbegun Creek, N. C., without a settlement on its crooked 
course; alleged at times to flow backward under the influence of 
the wind. 

‘‘Ollawaha River, Fla., ninety-four miles long, celebrated 
thus in verse: 

We have a crooked creek that has a crooked name, 

And grabs a crooked million while in a crooked game. 
To make a crooked water-power run up a crooked hill 

It crooks your Uncle Samuel through a crooked river bill. 

‘*Representative Frear, of Wisconsin, is the author of the 
poem. He fought an appropriation of $733,000 for this river, 
but it went through.” 


Such action takes ‘‘courage and a rare measure of determina- 
tion,”’ the Chicago Tribune (Prog.) remarks, because— 


‘*All the cynicism and selfish self-interest in both chambers 
are back of the pork-barrels, and there are few men in either 
House who are ready to fight, against such overwhelming odds, 
a fight that has been lost so often before. That is why Repre- 
sentative Frear, of Wisconsin, who fought the shameful waste 
of the pending River and Harbor Bill, and Senators Burton, 
Borah, and Kenyon, who are taking up his fight with spirit in 
the Senate, deserve the applause and prompt support of every 
newspaper and every citizen without strings or selfish interests.” 


But it seems to the Portland Oregonian (Ind. Rep.) that the 
‘“‘demand for investigation and systemization of river and 
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ONE OF THE ERUPTIONS OF MT. LASSEN, IN CALIFORNIA, 


harbor appropriations is made with such force by leading news- 
papers and by forceful men in Congress that it can not be much 
longer ignored,”’ and from a technical journal, The Engineering 
News, we gather this presentment of the whole matter: 


“How strongly the beneficiaries of the present river and 
harbor systems are intrenched is proved by the fact that with 
all the exposures of its iniquities by such men as Senator Burton 
and President Taft, and many years ago by President Cleveland, 
to say nothing of many others of prominence, the system still 
continues to draw money from the national treasury in a flood 
which increases year by year. 

‘Sometimes, perhaps, some influential commercial or tech- 
nieal organization may be able to bring about a reform. Until 
that happens the nation will continue calmly to pour out millions 
a year into pools and ditches to perpetuate obsolete systems of 
transportation and benefit a traffic which has disappeared.” 





THE “PLUCKING BOARD” ON TRIAL 


HE “TRAGIC” RESULTS of the “plucking board’s” 

yearly weeding out of naval officers, the fit along with 

the unfit, rally a large section of the press in approval 
of the Seeretary of the Navy’s move to repeal the Navy Person- 
nel Law, because, to quote the New York World, ‘‘a law that 
operates so awkwardly defeats its own purpose and condemns 
itself.” Some, however, reply that a board of this kind is neces- 
sary to maintain the standard of the service. This year fifteen 
officers, several of distinguished career, press reports inform us, 
are involuntarily retired on the reeommendation of the ‘‘ plucking 
board,’ and the Washington Post publishes a statement of 
Secretary Daniels that ‘“‘there was absolutely nothing in the 
records of any of these officers to show that they were not fitted 
for any naval service in the matter of habit, temperament, and 
In the view of the New Haven Journal- 
Courier ‘‘the general protest against the action of the ‘plucking 
board’ would argue that there is something rotten in the state 
of Denmark,” while the New York Tribune pictures an officer 
in command of a ship, ‘‘enjoying the confidence and respect of 
all his subordinates,’’ when without warning he and they read 
cne day in the newspapers that he has been put on the retired 
list ‘‘by virtue of a star-chamber proceeding.” 


professional ability.” 


Such an ex- 
perience must be humiliating in the extreme, thinks The Tribune, 
and it adds: 


“Tf officers must be retired in order to accelerate promotion, 
it would be far juster and humaner to retire them on grounds 
of which they have foreknowledge. The present system is too 
arbitrary and tyrannical. It gives too much power to the 


‘plucking boards.’ It subjects worthy officers to possible 
persecution and offers too much play to the hidden workings of 
personal prejudice and favoritism.” 


The ‘‘plucking’’ system is also condemned by the New York 
American and Sun, while the Jacksonville Florida Times Union 
attacks the idea of it thus: 

“The idea is to make promotion more rapid, and give naval 
officers a chance to rise to the higher grades before they get 9 
old as to lose their vigor. But the regular age of retirement is 
sixty-four years, and a man has not generally lost as much in 
vigor as he has gained in experience at that age. Emperor 
William and Field-marshal von Moltke, who commanded the 
German Army in the war with France, were each over eighty 
years old at the time, and neither was lacking in vigor.” 

Examples nearer home are cited by the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal: 

“The old men in our Navy have given a good account of 
themselves. Porter, Farragut, our own Admirals Semmes and 
Buchanan were along in years during the Civil War. Dewey 
was around sixty when he fought the Spaniards in Manila. 
Schley was sixty at Santiago. Captain Mahan, retired, now 
near eighty, is probably the ablest living authority on sea-power. 
Sir John Fisher and Lord Beresford were old in years when they 
were on active duty in the British Navy.” 

Among other journals that severely arraign the ‘‘ plucking 
board”’ are the Philadelphia Public Ledger and Record, the Balti- 
more American, the Baltimore News, the Washington Times, the 
Savannah News, and the Atlanta Constitution. On the other 
hand, the Philadelphia Press bids us bear in mind that ‘“‘the 
standard in the Navy is so high that no discredit necessarily 
attaches to those officers who are thus removed every year from 
the active list,”” and it points out that ‘‘their retirement simply 
means that they are not quite so good as the best, and the chief 
motive for the existence of the ‘plucking board,’ anyhow, is to 
remove congestion and aid promotion.’”’ On this point we are 
advised by the Springfield Republican that— 


‘‘there must be some more or less similar institution, if the 








Navy is not to be clogged and men of ability prevented from 
getting to the top. Before the ‘ plucking board’ was established 
a situation existed such that every graduate of Annapolis, if he 
eould succeed in standing off the undertaker, could count upon 
becoming an Admiral sooner or later. At that time it was 4 
well-known fact that one or more men had thus, through the 
mere effect of seniority, been placed in command of ships, altho 
unequal to such responsibility, to say nothing of the command of 
fleets which might have come to them.” 


For an expert opinion we may turn to The Army and Naw 
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’ OUR ONLY ACTIVE VOLCANO SOUTH OF ALASKA, 
possible ; ee : a, : — 
rkings of Register (Washington), where we read, on the subject of Con- Public Ledger says that the demand for State insurance indicates 
gressional interference, that— that of the total business resultant on the new regulation a 
ew York “Tf there is necessity for a ‘plucking board,’ as a means of share of from 10 to 20 _— cont. — to the State. This 
ta creating vacancies for the purpose of maintaining an adequate 8 considered remarkable,” he avers, ‘‘as no time was afforded 
eli fow of promotion and the consequent benefits to the naval for a campaign to show the advantages of insurance with the 
personnel, it must be permitted to conduct its labors without State.” The New York World points out that the compensa- 
ive naval legislative restriction and the dependence upon the fair — and tion to workmen ‘‘is based on the average weekly wages,” and 
—— the wisdom of the judgment of the officers who constitute a_ f <n iheak “ta alle ten Oka aie «| ERS 
alll ig | board convened to choose the individuals for retirement. Noth- ee t a it bgpaget 7 sia cent. 0 re oe ae 
much in | 88 is to be gained by a provision that the selections must be during the time of disability.” No compensation, however, 
Emperor confined to those who are invariably unfit in a minimum degree, is to be paid for the first fourteen days, the law provides, as a 
nded 4a since that must impose upon the board a task of domparison not guard against false claims. In case of death from injury, The 
oo cna possible from anything in the records, however carefully com- Waid ieaiatietee enh cilities ednetiiatdin sak: Salat OU aia aie 
7 em piled or conscientiously consulted. There are too many elements ; _* ; P : ab P sa 
y entering into a determination of individual worth, relatively of average wages will be paid to the widow during widowhood 
ymmercial @ Judged, to secure an infallibly discriminating selection.” and 10 per cent. additional for each surviving minor child.” 
Only ‘‘lawyers of the corporation class and lawyers of the class 
known as ‘ambulance chasers’ will suffer from the new law,” 
ecount < NEW YORK’S COMPENSATION LAW concludes The World, while ‘“‘all others concerned will be relieved 
nmes ai : ao ae . : ‘ 
Dewey «“ nee saieieese i, eaaiiae iia imei tee of either a great injustice or a hampering industrial uncer- 
. Manila. ame : tainty’”’; but the New York Journal of Commerce takes a very 
: upon the employer,”’ is the comment of one author- : : 
ired, now : 2 . el see pay different stand, when it says: 
ea-power. ity upon the New York State Workmen’s Com- 
vhen they § Pensation Law, taking effect July 1. Nor does he hesitate to ‘‘There has been reason enough for an improved system of 
affirm that for ‘‘a good while” the operation of it will be ‘‘ex- legislation on this subject, but the tendency has been for it to 
Rental” But the Mow Yoek rth tins tinea q 8° too far in the direction of eleemosynary provision for workmen 
* plucking ee. " 2 aeeer Lays ee 7 i onarccaeedcE _ at the expense of employers rather than of equity between men 
the Balti: § ‘88 that the effect of the law “may well begin a new era of who have contractual or business relations with each other. 
Times, th cooperation between employees and employers,” and it adds The system which has just been established in this State is 
Pas ot that “the citizens of New York can congratulate themselves peculiarly complex, and puts the claims of workmen, not simply 
‘“the that they have brought their State abreast of the enlightened 2 she level with their rights as parties toa contract, but on the 
that “‘t : ae ee footing of beneficiaries of enforced philanthropy. 
eccenilll thought of the world in this important reform.” The enforce- 
niall frei ment of the law is in charge of a Workmen’s Compensation Com- This newspaper foresees, moreover, that the law will not 
- t simi mission, and it affects about 2,000,000 workers and 150,000 insure ‘‘complete escape from litigation,” and it notes with 
i the oll employers in forty-two groups of hazardous trades. regret that— ; 
how, Sal Chief among the employments exempt from its provisions are “This additional expense of conducting business on account 
nt “i on domestic service, farm labor, and mercantile work. Claims are 0f the cost of the compensation system will, like other industrial 
adjusted by tho Commission, empowered to bring suit for an and commercial an, nec be gradually diffused and will tend to 
el 3 BOE iqueg raise the level of prices or reduce the profits of business, either of 
| +f the as ee. 8: ORD of necensity. On their side the employers which will operate as a check upon activity within the jurisdic- 
ae teal we insuring themselves against liability either in the stock tion of the law. If it proves a greater tax or burden in one 
vatabliollll ilsurance companies or in the State Insurance Department. State than in those adjoining, the tendency will be for industries 
polis, if he § Te premiums asked by the State are from 8 to 9 per cent. and business which can readily ‘shift to cross the boundaries. 
P t e & below th ‘i o witenh t The economic principles which work through competitive efforts 
oo rm 6 eee Pe a re wien pms abies reports will not cease to operate. Nothing will be gained by a distri- 
e it * aie ‘ay,and there:is a rumor that an additional reduction of 15 bution under pressure which results in higher cost and con- 
poe alse per cent. may be made. sequently less to be distributed within the area dominated by 
santa dof Adverse critics of the law, betraying a hope that it will be Testriction or burdensome legislation. One benefit may perhaps 
declared unconstitutional by the courts, cavil at State insurance he counted — it aren 4 induce be Sher safeguards and greater 
asthe { j , ’ precautions against the risk of accidents which would be sure 
end New e fund has no guaranty except the $300,000 which was  o entail an expense that is quite tangible and must be calculated 


appropriated for the first year, but a writer in the Philadelphia upon. 
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OUR BANKS INVADING SOUTH AMERICA 


VEN OPPOSITION PAPERS give the Wilson Adminis- 
tration a generous pat on the back as they see our big 
banks establishing branches in South America under the 

new Federal Reserve Bank Law. The National City Bank of 
New York is to establish branches in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, the report has it, with perhaps another at Valparaiso, 
and the Republican Pittsburg Gazette-Times, which has not 
been blind to 
present venture and admits that this ‘‘is one highly important 
innovation that may be placed to the credit of the present 
Congress and Administration.”” Many other large banks in 
our leading cities, so the Washington correspondents report, 
are seeking authorization to invade the foreign field, and it 
appears that while Latin America is the favored region, many 
inquiries are received about other places, including the Far 
East, especially China. It is perfectly plain why South America 
should be at the forefront in this new project of commerce, we 
learn from the Pittsburg daily, because— 


Presidential errors, sees trade benefit in the 


“For years the great need of United States interests doing 
business in South America has been such banks as it is proposed 
to set up as soon as the necessary governmental permission has 
been granted. In the year ended June-30, 1913, we sold Ameri- 
can products to the value of more than $46,638,000 to Brazil 
and imported therefrom commodities representing $120,155,000. 
To Argentina we sold $52,894,000 and from that Republic im- 
ported $26,863,000, while our sales to Chile were $16,076,000 
and our imports from there were $27,655,000. Yet all the 
banking done in the commercial centers of these countries for 
Americans was through local institutions or European houses, 
American money being unknown excepting for minor transac- 
tions and then at high exchange rates. Means of communica- 
tion with South America have been considerably augmented in 
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recent years, and it is expected the opening of the Panama Canal 
will result in expansion of a trade which in any event presents 
better promise as time passes. With establishment of United 
States banks a handicap which our manufacturers have been 
compelled to submit to with as good grace as possible will be 
removed and they will have facilities equal to those of their 
competitors from Great Britain, Germany, France, and Portugal.” 


‘‘One of the chief drawbacks” to the spread of our trade in 
South America is now. removed, agrees the Philadelphia Tele. 
graph (Rep.), which adds that, 


‘“‘In spite of the activity of other countries there, it is still ap 
undeveloped field, nearer to us than any other undeveloped 
foreign field, and some of the handicaps heretofore experienced 
will be removed by the establishment of branches of American 
banks there. Once undertaken, the facilities are very certain 
to be extended wherever there can be any demand for them, 
and it is one of the excellent features of the new banking law 
that it has made it easier to promote such enterprises.” 


The New York Sun (Ind.), which seems to endure more than 
enjoy the present régime at Washington, observes that the 
enterprise of the National City Bank ‘‘makes use of what is 
likely to be the principal achievement of the Wilson Adminis. 
tration, the Federal Reserve Act,’’ and it thinks the United 
States is entering the South-American field at a favorable hour: 


‘This seems to be a notably propitious time to make the begin- 
ning of those banking relations with South American countries 
that have long been desired. Up to a year or so ago a boom 
prevailed in the principal South American countries which 
had been inflated with European capital. To-day depression, 
following heavy liquidation, has succeeded an exaggerated 
expansion in Brazil and Argentina. Europe is not purveying 
capital lavishly to its former customers, whose activities it had 
overstimulated, and the entrance of American bankers into 
South America can be more safely made than at any previous 
time in recent years.” 





TOPICS 


Tue wheat States this year are no place for the I. W. W.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


It makes a lot of difference to Harvard which Thames she rows on.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Way not send Mediator George Fred Williams to Colorado or Montana? 
— Washington Herald. 

Messrs. CowpRay and Pierce are kept busy pouring troubled oil on the 
waters.— Washington Post. 

THE income tax has developed about the only important crop failure 
of the year.— Washington Star. 


THE way the white man robbed those poor Indians might be referred 
to as a Cherokee strip.— Boston Transcript. 


IN BRIEF 


SoME “success 
Journal. 


” 


to have put the sigh in psychological.— Wall Street 


T. R. insists that what he did to Colombia is not worth $25,000,000.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


GIveE Huerta some credit. 
let it alone.—Columbia Siate. 


He hasn't announced that he could drink or 


THE proverb doesn’t say that the hand that rocks Mr. Asquith will rule 
the world.—Indianapolis Star. 


NEw YorK City has 5,333,537 inhabitants and possibly seven or eight 
thousand souls.—Houston Post. 


SHE may be “ Mother”’ Jones, but about the police she talks more like 
a stepmother.—New York World. 





T.R. BELIEVES also in the recall of physi- 
cians’ decisions.— Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


Fifty candidates for governorship of Ore- 
gon looks as if the West hadits unemployed 
problem, too.— Wall Street Journal. 


THE informal conferences or talks at the 
White House make one wish for a dicto- 
graph in the next room.—Chicago Herald. 


THE fifteen voters who were allowed t9 
vote in Mexico City were unanimous for 
Huerta. They knew their business.— Bal- 
timore Sun. 





THE English singer who says there are no 
critics in this country ought to spend half 
an hour helping Secretary Tumulty open the 
White House mail.—New York American. 


AFTER Henry Ford's conference with 
President Wilson we confidently expect 
that all the fourth-class postmasters will 
be pulling down $5 a day.—Grand Rapids 
Press. 


PITTSBURG strikers having threatened to 
boycott baseball, the country will awaken 










a THE A. B.C. cocktail has appeared in 
\ New York. Itschief component is probably 


Tne CAR ‘ = 
Ser lemon.—Columbia State. 


AT THE OTHER | 
CORNERS MAAN, 







‘ 





Now that the Colonel has indorsed Per 
kins, Perkins will keep on indorsing for the 
Colonel.—Columbia State. 





Luck isn’t always against Secretary 
Bryan. A large grape crop is assured 
this year.—Cleveland Leader. 


THAT militant suffragette who got to the 
King only begged him not to use militant 
methods.—Florida Times Union. 


As Mr. Carnegie is a philosopher, doubt- 
less it has occurred to him if it were not for 
wars he would not have the withal wherewith 
to build peace palaces.—Boston Transcript. 





Ir is hard to understand how anything 4% 
dull as the American-Japanese correspom 
nt dence in relation to immigration could ever 
be an international danger. — St. Louis 
Republic. 


WoMaAN suffrage, Mr. Wilson told the le 
dies yesterday, is a State issue, not a Ne 


Yon STITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 








at last to the fact that the strike problem 
has simply got to be solved.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 


RIGHT BY! 
—Osborn in the Baltimore News. 


tional one. With Mr. Wilson ar. issue is4 


State issue if he is not interested in it— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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SIKHS BESIEGING CANADA 


shores remind some writers that almost every country 

on earth has at some time been overrun by a great 
racial migration, and that even our own presence here is the 
result of such a movement. California and British Columbia 
seemingly have no de- 


T= LAPPINGS of the Asiatic tide upon our western 


is not expected to end the Hindu efforts to invade the Dominion. 
The well-known Sikh journalist of London, Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh, presents the situation as follows, in the London Graphic: 
‘‘T am of the belief that the Sikh settlers in British Columbia 
have been subjected to hostility through no fault of their own, 
but simply because they 





sire to be the scenes of 


came when British Co- 





another event of this 
sort, and are feverishly 
raising the barriers as 
Holland fought the sea. 
The <Asiatics are at- 
tempting to move upon 
South Africa, Australia, 





and New Zealand as 
well as upon North 


America, and in the 
British possessions the 
ease is complicated by 
the fact that the immi- 
grants from India are 
British subjects. Dis- 
affection in India is 


Vancouver Harbor. 








VISIBLE SIGN OF A PROBLEM THAT VEXES THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
The Japanese steamer with its unwelcome passengers from India 


lumbians were in an 
angry mood toward the 
Japanese and Chinese 
immigrants. Being Ori- 
entals, the Indians were 
at once denounced as 
being as undesirable as 
the Japanese and Chi- 
nese, and the fact that 
Indians were British 
subjects was lost sight 
of. From an imperial 
point of view the inci- 
dent must be deplored 
by all well-wishers of 
the Empire. A provoc- 
ative policy assumed 
by Canada is bound to 
feed the flames of sedi- 
tion in India.” 





lying in 
The Canadian courts have decided they cannot land. 








rampant. Will Canada, 

as a loyal colony, injure the power of the mother country by 
offending the pride and prestige of the Hindus and thus deepening 
their hatred of the British raj? Canada tried to solve the prob- 
lem by providing that the Hindus could not enter unless they came 
direct from India, there being no direct steamship line to bring 
them; but a body of some 350 Sikhs tried to meet the issue by 
sailing direct from India to Vancouver in the Japanese steamer 
Komagata Maru, led by Gurdit Singh. They arrived on May 23, 
but were forbidden to 


The London Times, 
in justification of the Canadian exclusion of visitors from India, 
remarks: 


‘*The claims of those who chartered the Komagata Maru are 
based on the assertion that ‘British citizenship’ involves the 
right of unrestricted entry into any and every part of the British 
Dominions. That is the kind of catch-logic which may easily 
beguile the uninstructed. It should not for a moment mislead 
any intelligent person who will be at the trouble to think out 
the meaning of words. It is preposterous because it ignores 

the facts. The facts 





land, and since that date 
have been living on 
their ship in the harbor, 
amid great excitement 
and tension, as we read 
inthe Vancouver papers. 
A hunger-strike was 
started, but abandoned, 
as the Canadians failed 
to be imprest by its 
fatal possibilities. A 
threat was made to burn 
the ship, on the idea 
that the people would 
tescue the passengers; 
but that, too, seemed 
uncertain. For several 
tights a lookout was 
naintained on the water- 
front, to rouse the city 
fo arms if a rumored 
plan to land ‘should be 
attempted. On Mon- 
day of last week the 
Court of Appeal de- 
tided they could not 
tater Canada, but this 








GURDIT SINGH (IN GRAY) AND SOME OF HIS SIKHS ON BOARD THEIR SHIP. 


are that free peoples 
have a right to say 
whom they will admit 
into their country, just 
as free men have aright 
to say whom they will 
admit into their house. 
This right is exercised in 
practise; it isnot merely 
a theoretical right. It 
operates quite irrespec- 
tive of color,sothat there 
are numbers of men— 
white, and subjects of 
the Crown—who are 
excluded from the Do- 
minions. It is useless 
to say that this should 
not be. It is.’ 





The feeling of the 
Vancouver people over 
this intrusion of Asi- 
atics upon their shores 
may be seen from the 
following resolutions 
passed at a crowded 
meeting of the citizens: 

“That whereas the 
steamer Komagata Maru 
has been lying in the 
port of Vancouver from 
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the 23d day of May until the present date, with a ship-load of 
undesirable immigrants demanding admission into the Dominion 
of Canada; 

“‘And whereas it is the universal opinion of all citizens resi- 
dent upon the Pacific coast of the Dominion of Canada that the 
influx of Asiaties is detrimental and hurtful to the best interests 
of the Dominion, from the standpoint of citizenship, public 
morals, and labor conditions: 

‘**Be it therefore resolved that this meeting strongly urges 
upon the Dominion Government the necessity of supporting 
the efforts of the immigration authorities undertaken toward 
the rejection of the immigrants aboard the steamer Komagata 
Maru and their immediate deportation; 

“And that stringent legislation be enacted whereby such 
immigration may, in the future, 
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HOW TO REPRESS THE SUFFRAGETTES 


UBLIC OPINION in England is becoming so exasperated 
P by the violence, outrages, and daring acts of the militant 
suffragettes that open conflict is looked for at almost any 
moment. For instance, we read in the London press that a 
woman, carrying a bundle of papers and a poster with the words, 
“A Surrracist Dopep IN Prison,” was greeted by the by- 
The papers and placard 
were torn from her hand and scattered in the street. Another 
woman, when attacked, escaped on a passing bus after being 
roughly handled in a crowded 


standers with the ery of ‘‘ Liar! Liar!”’ 





be entirely restricted from admis- 
sion to the Dominion.” 


While the Canadian authori- 
ties have determined that the 
Hindu shall not land, the situa- 
tion on board their ship is thus 
described in the Vancouver Sun: 


“*Yesterday the ship was a cave 
of despair. But later in the day 
the adventurers keyed them- 
selves up to a high pitch of fa- 
natic excitement. A meeting was 
held, in which Gurdit Singh took 
no part, at which resolutions 
were passed. The Hindus are 
very fond of passing resolutions. 
As far as could be learned; the 
resolutions were all warlike. The 
cloven foot is showing on board 








thoroughfare and deprived of a 
Several 
have been rescued from crowds 
by the Churchgoing 
women, we read, are preparing 
to deal with suffragist disturbers, 
and to do so with ungloved hands, 
A special branch of the Civil 
Volunteer Force has been formed 
to take suitable action for the 
protection of property. The 
press also report that the mili- 
tant suffragists, as represented 


similar packet of papers. 


police. 


by such organizations as the 
*‘Arson Squad,” are merely the 
paid agents of the Woman's 
Suffrage Association, who gave 








the Komagata Maru. The big 
Sikhs, who belong to a warrior 
race, are growling and blustering 
threats. The big black-browed 
fellows are bullying the Japanese officers of the steamer and eall- 
ing down curses on the heads of the white race. They freely 
declare that if any attempt is made to move the vessel from her 
anchorage, they will immediately go to war.” 


A striking proposal is made by the British Columbia M. P., 
Mr. H. Stevens, in a speech at Vancouver. He believes that the 
Indian Government—i.e., the English administration in India— 
are not anxious that such members of the population as the Sikhs 
should sail away to Canada, and argues that British Columbia 
would find her justification in a decree of the India Council. 
He says: 

“T am convinced that the placing of the control of immigration 
to this country in the hands of the Indian Government would 
offer the best solution of the difficulties which are now being ex- 
perienced. The regulations would be made to apply to settlers 


only, of whom only a certain number would be allowed in each 
year.” 


Mr. Stevens charged that the attempt to carry the question 
from court to court until it reached the Privy Council was a 
party move, and he added: ‘‘We have men on the bench of 
British Columbia who are willing and ready to give a decision 
opposed to the will of the people.” 

Like so many public questions in Canada, Hindu immigration 
becomes at last the football of party politics, and we read in the 
Liberal Sun (Vancouver) that under a Laurier ministry the 
Komagata Maru would not have been permitted to enter a 
Canadian harbor. To quote this organ: 


“‘The whole truth, in fact, in regard to the situation here at 
present is that it has been deliberately created by the Govern- 
ment, which does not wish to turn this ship-load of Hindus back 
and which hopes that the courts will open the doors to them 
on the ground that the order in council is ultra vires.” 

The situation derives a more ominous significance from a dis- 
patch sent to the Toronto Globe from Vancouver, in which we read 
that news had come from ‘‘a semiofficial source” declaring ‘‘a 
second steamer with 350 Hindus aboard” had left for Canada. 


WILL THE DIKE HOLD ? 


Or will certain interests, under the guise of imperial needs, flood 
our country with cheap and unskilled labor ?—Vancouver Sun. 


£50 ($250) for the mutilation 
of the “‘ Rokeby Venus.” 

The many suggestions as to 
the right method of repressing the women rioters may be classed 
as follows: 

1. Leaving ‘‘hunger-striking”’ prisoners to die. 

2. Deportation. 

3. Classifying them as lunatics, criminal or other. 


Mr. McKenna, in his long-expected statement in Parliament, 
said that none of these expedients would be resorted to, but he 
intimated that the Crown will take civil proceedings against 
subscribers to the funds of the militant organizations to recover for 
the damage done by acts of outrage. To quote his words, in part: 

“The Government is convinced that much more harm than 
good would result from leaving the ‘hunger-strikers’ to die. 
We shall continue for some time to rely mainly upon the effect of 
the ‘Cat and Mouse’ Act and the incessant police harrying to 
which criminal organizations have been rightly subjected. 
The ‘Cat and Mouse’ Act has been in operation just a year 
and it has been attended with remarkable success. Several 
women convicted of outrages have given undertakings, none of 
which has yet been broken, to forsake militant methods. Others 
have served their sentences in full. . . . The authorities are 
convinced that they have reduced the trouble to manageable 
proportions.” 


Letting them starve to death if they will, however, is ad- 
vocated in some religious quarters. The Jesuit, Father Bernard 
Vaughan, approves of letting the suffragette die, if she refuses 
to take the food provided. He is reported in the London 
press as saying: ‘‘ There is nothing ethically wrong in letting them 
die. Let them start at once and make up for lost time.” The 
Rev. A. J. Waldron, vicar of St. Matthew’s, Brixton, coincides, 
and the Rev. Richard Free, vicar of St. Clement’s, Fulham, 
thinks the proposal a very good one. ‘“‘I have advocated it 
for many months,” he said. ‘‘Let them die.” But a writer 
signing himself ‘“‘A Spanish Theologian,” and therefore evi 
dently of the Roman faith, writes to the London Evening Stand 
ard, which had invited the discussion, as follows: 


“T have read with great surprize Father Bernard Vaughan’s 
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opinion on the suffragist-starvation problem, which I venture 
to say is ethically wrong. 

“A suffragist, from a Roman Catholic point of view, who goes 
in for the hunger-strike, commits suicide—which is a mortal 
sin; and if you, Reverend Father, allow her to die, you are an 
accomplice of her crime, and therefore before God you are 
responsible for the loss of her soul. 

“But ... perhaps English theology is based on different 
principles from Spanish.” 


The gentle artist, Sir Philip Burne-Jones, also joined in the 
ery and exprest his opinion, in the same paper, that the women 
who hack pictures and burn churches should die if they 
refuse the food offered to them. Afterward he relented, and 
says that when he wrote his first letter he was incensed at the 
destruction of the ‘Rokeby Venus,” a deed that was ‘‘not the 
work of a human being: it was literally that of a fiend.” 
This great artist explains himself as follows: 


“From that moment I hardened my heart against the poor 
demented creatures who are capable of such evil, and I felt 
that if, in their malignant obstinacy, they chose to starve them- 
selves to death—well, that it wouldn’t very much matter. The 
extremely dangerous precedent, also, of prisoners being able to dic- 
tate the term of their own punishment (which is what happens 
under the McKenna Act) was in my mind, so that when I was 
suddenly asked my opinion on this question, I said, in the bitter- 
ness of my heart, ‘Let them die.’ 

“T still feel that if these afflicted beings elect to add suicide 
totheir other crimes, those who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of the law would have nothing to reproach themselves with 
should a wretched woman actually die by her own act while 
undergoing her just sentence. 

“Yet the brief form in which I hastily tried to express all 
this looks so detestable in black and white that I should like to 
retract those sweeping words, remembering that while there is 
life there is hope—hope that even such diseased minds may one 
day be cured and made whole again. 

“T would appeal to the Government to keep these miserable 
women under lock and key, where they will be powerless to 
inflict injury on others, until such time as the light of reason 
may return to them; and that they might receive expert medical 
attendance during this period, I would suggest that nothing 
seems so well adapted for the purpose as a criminal lunatic 
asylum.” 


The London Standard, following the example of The Evening 
Standard and St. James’s Gazette, has obtained the opinion of 
several leading M. P.’s who seem to have disregarded party 

















THE PLAGUE OF MICE. 
JOHN BuULL—“‘ It’s very evident that this cat is no mouser.”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


consideration in giving their 
Members are thus quoted: 


views. Leading Opposition 


‘ THe Marquis oF TULLIBARDINE (Unionist, Perthshire, W.).— 
The Government, who are responsible for the maintenance of 
the law, ought to take steps at once to see that it is obeyed. We 
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shall support them in this. If the women starve themselves to 
death the Government should not be blamed.” 

Sir Gitpert Parker (Unionist, Gravesend).—'‘ The Govern- 
ment undoubtedly are in a difficulty. As the law stands they can 
not permit a prisoner who has committed one crime to commit 
another while in the custody of the State. Suicide under our 








MISTAKEN FOR A SUFFRAGETTE SYMPATHIZER. 


An unfortunate clergyman was taken for a suffragette sympathizer 
at Mr. Lloyd-George’s meeting at Denmark Hill a few days ago, 
and was ducked and roughly handled. —Graphic (London). 











law is a crime. To my mind Parliament should bring in a bill 
which would permit the State not to be responsible for the life 
of a person who deliberately chooses not to take nourishment 
in prison, at any rate, if that person is sane. If not sane, she 
should not be in prison. She should be permitted to die if she 
wishes—as people do every day out of prison. There is no man 
who can be punished for starving himself to death in his own 
home, tho he can be for starving others. In any case, the 
present situation can not continue.” 


A final touch to the controversy is given by George Bernard 
Shaw, who replied to the question, ‘‘Should the militant hunger- 
strikers be allowed to die?” by saying: 3 


**As we have neither conviction enough to dare to starve tho 
militants to death nor common sense enough to pledge ourselves 
to the inevitable reform, there is nothing to be done but to wait 
until the women provoke a mob to lynch them and the Govern- 
ment hangs a satisfactory number of the mob in expiation. 
Then the women will get the votes after the last inch of mischief 
and suffering has been squeezed out of a situation which several 
civilized, reasonable countries have already disposed of without 
the slightest trouble. That’s England all over.” 


A suffragist, Mrs. Brackenbury, writes to the London Times 
this bit of sarcasm on the “‘let-them-die’’ plan: 


“Mrs. Pankhurst’s sister died the day after she was released 
from Holloway. It was in the good old days six years ago, when 
there was no air in the prison cells and the food did not agree 
with a delicate woman. Others died; no doubt they sought 
notoriety, but now their names are forgotten. 

““Must our fine young men give up their shooting, fishing, 
golfing, cricket, racing, to say nothing of billiards, hunting, and 
other pleasures, and turn guardians of churches and property till 
women get the vote? Let the women die by all means, but to 
save our young men from such a terrible sacrifice let justice be 
done, and give the women the vote!” 
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DEFECTS OF THE TWO IRISH ARMIES 


HE MERITS and demerits of the two Irish armies 
encamped against each other, one in Dublin the other 

in Belfast, are fully considered by H. Hamilton Fyfe 
(Unionist) and Lindsay Crawford (Home Ruler). These two 
gentlemen profess complete impartiality in their estimate of 

















THE CONVERGING TRAINS. 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


the Ulster and Dublin political-military brigades, and their essays 
are free from personal criticism of either Mr. John Redmond or 
Sir Edward Carson. They of course pay particular attention 
to the volunteer soldiers whose political battle-cry is opposed to 
their own, and generously point out their foes’ weaknesses. 
To state both sides in one sentence, the Orangemen are accused 
of being too dour and the Nationalists of being too amiable. 
Again, the Belfast army is said to be under petticoat leadership, 
while the Dublin army has no leaders at all. Mr. Lindsay, who 
boasts of being ‘‘a Protestant and Home-Ruler,” thus de- 
scribes in The Daily Chronicle (London) the appearance of the 
army of Belfast: 


‘‘At Antrim, Clandeboye, Limavady, and Belfast I had an 
opportunity to see the ‘army’ on which Carson relies to wring 
concessions from the Government. Stern-faced, dour, and 
lacking a sense of humor, the Ulster Volunteers take themselves 
more seriously than their leaders. These men get their political 
education from Tory speeches, and what religious knowledge 
they possess from ‘anniversary sermons.’ Their political 
mentors belong to the age of William the Conqueror; their 
spiritual advisers revel in the fierce conflicts of the Old Testa- 
ment period, of the days of Joshua, when Jewish war corre- 
spondents reported that the enemy had been ‘smitten hip and 
thigh even unto the going down of the sun.’ 

“The dour Ulster Scot has no safety-valve except hard work. 
The only laugh I observed was that exchanged between Sir 
Edward Carson and General Sir George Richardson. It was the 
laugh of two men who knew they were fooling somebody. Put 
into words it meant, ‘How long must we be forced to keep up 
this faree?’”’ 


A more serious charge is brought against the Ulster army. 
It is altogether under petticoat government, he avers. Speak- 
ing of precedence given at a review to titled men and women of 
the ‘‘ Ulster Bourbons,” as he calls them, he writes: 


“Critics have complained of petticoat influence at the War 
Office. The Ulster Volunteers are run by duchesses and count- 
esses. No parade was possible during Easter week until Tory 
dames of high degree had arranged the program. The poor 
dupes were standing on the parade-ground for hours at Antrim, 
Clandeboye, and Belfast Castle, while feudal lords and high- 
born dames were lunching at the castle. At Belfast Castle, the 


Bishop and Presbyterian chaplains waited in their ecclesiastical - 


and academic robes for thirty minutes for the ceremony of the 
consecration of colors, while Tory leaders lingered over wine and 
walnuts. 
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“The same faces appeared at every parade—the feudal lords, 
the duchesses and countesses, the Londonderrys and Beres. 
fords—the traveling delegates of Tory die-hardism posing as the 
champions and leaders of Ulster Protestantism. On eve 
parade-ground a platform was erected, reserved for the Family 
Compact. The common people were herded behind a barricade 
and Volunteer police patrolled in front to see that ‘the squire 
and his relations’ were secure against intrusion.” 


The final conclusion he arrives at with regard to ‘‘ Carsonism” 
and its rival movement is thus stated: 


‘*Carson has let loose forces which he can no longer control, 
The south is awake and arming. Six weeks have witnessed a 
fatal drift in Irish affairs. The venue has been changed from 
Belfast to Dublin.” 


Hamilton Fyfe, writing in The Daily Mail (London), gives the 
tu quoque to these remarks, altho he does not refer to the article 
in The Chronicle. When he first met the Irish Nationalist 
Volunteers ‘‘they had neither squad- nor section-leaders,” 
They were commanded by ‘‘a little man.” ‘‘I could see that 
the men were laughing at him among themselves.” This gives 
him an occasion to compare the countenances of the armies 
of the North and South Volunteers in the following vivid terms, 
The Nationalist Volunteers— 


“were a decent lot of men, not very young. Of course they had 
no soldierly bearing, for they had been drilled only a few times. 
But they stept out briskly along the road and did their best not 
to get tangled up at the words of command. What struck me 
most was their amiable air of being out for the evening. If 1 
had to draw a picture of a typical Ulster Volunteer (after seeing 
a good many thousand of them), I should give him a hard, 
granity look, the steely eye of a fanatic, and expression of self- 
confident self-control. Since that April evening I have seen 
some thousands of Nationalist Volunteers also. A composite 
portrait in this case would show a good-humored face, the face of 





ws ULSTER VOLUNTEERS 
®) we [RISH NATIONALIST 









NUMBERS AND LOCATION OF THE RIVAL IRISH ARMIES. 
—Daily Mail (London). 


a man who might be talked into doing things, and who, if he 
were well directed, might do them well. But not the face of 
one who would start a movement or die for a cause. 


He adds that the most unfortunate, even fatal, defect in the 
Nationalist military organization is that they have no military 
leader such as the Ulster Volunteers have found. 
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O ADAPT its streets to ordinary business needs, Jersey 
City, industrially a part of New York, is being practi- 
cally remade, so far as its facilities for traffic are con- 
cerned, under the auspices of a local organization of business 
men. Arno Dosch, who tells the story in System (Chicago, 


























convenience, and the wagons no longer need to encroach on the 
ear-tracks, leaving free a passage for more rapid transit. The 
traffic began to flow freely, and now a blockade on that street 

is uncommon. 
‘*The paving on the street was also bad, and, while that would 
appear to be the concern of the city engineer, the traffic engi- 
neer was able to’ show the 











wastefulness of bad paving. He 
proved in a few general figures 
that an uneven streét where the 
traffic is heavy is one of the 
most expensive things a city can 
have. It limits the size of loads 
and increases the power neces- 
sary to move the loads. 

‘*Here, again, was a question 
where all the business men were 
interested. They had not con- 
sidered the possible savings to 
each that would come through 
cooperation in improving traffic 
conditions. But now they per- 
ceived that this was a matter 
affecting the profits of their in- 
dividual concerns, and forthwith 
made a test of how much bad 
paving added to the cost of han- 
dling goods. They selected a 
half-mile of street, which was at 





A SMOKELESS SWITCH-ENGINE. 





It is a powerful niotor-truck with rubber tires and can travel anywhere. 


that time badly paved with 
granite blocks. A wagon witha 
five-ton load, under test, covered 








June), believes that the experience of this one city is typical of 
the needs of many others, and of what might be done to relieve 
them. After inducing the ferry companies toimprove their slips 
and the trolley companies to reroute their cars to keep pace 
with conditions that had altered the currents of traffic, they 
finally concluded that the city 


the distance, with a great deal 
of wear and tear, in something 
over fifteen minutes. A few blocks away, where the street had 
been repaved with new granite blocks on a concrete foundation, 
a similar wagon with six-ton load covered the same distance in 
eleven minutes. 

‘‘Making no account of the extra wear and tear on the horses 
in the first instance, the four minutes’ saving in time was caleu- 





itself was not constructed in 





sich a way as to facilitate 
modern business, and they pro- 
ceeded to make it over. 


Mr. Dosch: 


Says 


“The first step consisted in 
widening one street by four feet. 
This seems like a small task, 
but. traffic takes account of 
small matters, as well as large. 
The street in question, Mont- 
gomery Street, leads directly 
down through the business sec- 
tion. Asin most cities, it was 
laid out without reference to the 
street-car tracks which came 
later or the extra room demanded 
by the wide motor-trucks of to- 
day. For the traffic which now 
Uses it, there was not quite 
fnough room on either side of 
the car-track for two rows of 
Vehicles. A wagon standing at 
the curb diverted all traffic over 
upon the ear-track. The cars 
had to wait for the trucks, and 








Illustrations used by courtesy of “*System,"’ 


A VERY EXPENSIVE THOROUGHFARE. 


Jersey City found that bad pavements cost more in the end than good ones. 


oe . Se 


Chicago 








the trucks had to wait for the 
cars. During business hours there was a constant state of 
blockade. 

“By widening the street four feet, however, each sidewalk 
Was only narrowed two feet, which has not proved to be an in- 





lated to be worth five cents, and the difference in load one cent, 
a total of six cents for the four minutes, not counting the wear 
and tear. On that basis the twenty-three hundred wagons which 
use that street daily are now saving $138 a day. For a year of 
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working days that means a saving of $41,400, due to a single 
half-mile stretch of good street. 

“‘Among the traffic incongruities the business men of Jersey 
City had been putting up with for years, there were many 
blocks of asphalt pavement where only heavy teaming was done. 
Slipping and falling horses were common occurrences, but the 
individual inconvenience was put up with because there was no 
central body through which all the business men could act. In 
one place there was a small incline leading to a spur-track for 
milk-trains which had caused trouble for years, tho the incon- 
venience could have been removed at any time for a sum less 
than the cost of the delays and the injuries to 
horses and wagons for any one week.” 
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ANESTHESIA BY PRESSURE 


NY ONE whose foot or arm has “gone to sleep” knows 
that pressure may produce numbness. That it maybe 


used to produce surgical anesthesia is asserted by Dr, 
William H. FitzGerald, head of the nose and throat department 
of the St. Francis Hospital, of Hartford, Connecticut. We 
quote from an article contributed to The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association by Dr. R. Kendrick Smith, of 
Boston. Dr. FitzGerald is not an osteopath, 





The next thing that the business men of 
Jersey City found was that it was taking 
practically no advantage of its many rail- 
roads. They cut the city into strips, and 
were not used to tie these strips together. 
The business men are now surveying a con- 
necting railroad, which will have spurs in all 
the lower streets, placing every plant practi- 
eally on every railroad that makes Jersey 
City its terminus. We read further: 


*‘One of the dangers these business men 
and manufacturers have feared has been 
opposition to the proposed spur-tracks, but 
one railroad which has spur-tracks now in 
the center of the city has avoided all difficulty 
by an unusual type of switch-engine. It isa 
powerful motor-truck with rubber tires and 
ean travel anywhere. It is not dependent on 
switches and picks up and drops freight-cars 
with rapidity and ease. The objections which 
are ordinarily raised against having switch- 
engines in the streets have never been raised 
against this gasoline-engine. It is no more 
offensive than an automobile, and the cars 
it moves about are not much bigger than 
some modern motor-trucks. The fact that 
they are on tracks has not militated against 
them. 

‘‘There is a traffic lesson here which also 
might have wise application. In almost 








DR. FITZ GERALD, 


Who uses simple pressure, ‘‘just 
short of pain,”’ on the finger or toe to 
produce anesthesia for dentistry. 


but it is charged by Dr. Smith that regular 
medical publications have refused to notice 
his discoveries. Dentists, however, Dr, 
Smith says, have recognized and welcomed 
these methods. Ata recent convention of the 
Connecticut Dental Association, Dr. Fitz. 
Gerald demonstrated his treatment with 
great success, showing that it was possible 
to extract teeth painlessly without using 
any other method of anesthesia than pressure 
upon a nerve with a blunt piece of metal, 
To quote Dr. Smith’s article: 


“Dr. FitzGerald . . . has been working 
for five years on the clinical demonstration 
of his theory of reflex-pressure anesthesia 
and is able to show results, but frankly ad- 
mits that he can not explain how it is accom- 
plished. There is no possible explanation for 
it in our present knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology, but Dr. Bowers, who has watched 
Dr. FitzGerald’s work for some time, sug- 
gested to me that just as there are ultramicro- 
scopic bacteria, there may be ultramicro- 
scopic connections in the body analogous 
to those which we call nerves. 

“Dr. FitzGerald administers his reflex. 
pressure anesthesia by grasping the second 
phalanx of a finger or toe between his thumb 
and finger, and holding it firmly close to the 
distal end for about one minute. During 








every city the full possibilities of spur-tracks 

are not taken advantage of. This is usually because many 
concerns find it worth while being close to the center of the city, 
and there grows up a wholesale and manufacturing district that 
is too far into the center of the city for the use of switch-engines. 
Hence the hauling has to be done entirely by truck at heavy 
expense. This could be eliminated in most cases by the dupli- 
cation of motor-locomotives such as the one in use in Jersey 
City. It has proved so satisfactory that it will probably be the 
type adopted for use on the connecting railroad. 

“The result of the investigation into traffic conditions by the 
business men of Jersey City will have the effect finally of changing 
a half-resident, half-manufacturing community into one entirely 
devoted to manufacturing, with transportation costs reduced to 
the lowest possible figure.” 





THE PRICE OF RADIUM—Just now, says a writer in The 
British Medical Journal (London, June 13), there is a great 
demand for radium, and the price for immediate delivery ranges 
from $80 per milligram upward: 


“‘Contracts for delivery in the early months of 1915 have 
been entered into at a price as low as $67.50 per milligram, and 
there is a widely prevalent belief that there may be a great fall 
in the price during the next two years. It is interesting to note 
that for some time after its discovery radium could be procured 
at less than one-tenth of its present price. The demand for 
radium to be used for medical purposes has hitherto absorbed 
the output, and has led to rates being quoted which are excessive 
and altogether artificial. The large profits obtained have, how- 
ever, stimulated search for uranium ores in various countries, 
notably in America, and as there are unlimited quantities 
of low-grade uranium rocks available, it would appear to be 
merely a question of time before radium will be placed on the 
market at a price bearing a reasonable ratio to the cost of its 
production.” 


this time his grasp is on the lateral aspects. 
Then for another minute he presses similarly 
upon the dorsal and plantar aspects. The degree of pressure is 
just short of pain. The patient promptly says that the finger feels 
numb, and he traces the progress of a wave of numbness extend- 
ing gradually upward the entire height of the body. When the 
numbness passes the location of the pain for which the anesthesia 
is being administered, the suffering ceases, and when the area to 
be operated upon by dentistry or minor surgery is reached by 
the numb wave, surgery may be instituted without pain. He 
uses the right hand or foot for the right lateral half of the body 
above, and the left for the other side. The dividing line between 
the two areas is sharply defined. The thumb will anesthetiz 
the two incisors on its own side, the forefinger the first bicuspid, 
the second finger the next two, the third finger the next, and the 
little finger the last ones. These anesthesias always proceed 
upward. He uses the thumb and fingers for dental work, but 
for minor surgery or for a larger area he advises bimanual 
pressure on the radius and ulna at the wrist. 

‘One very significant feature of his work is that, as he admitted 
to me personally, it really doesn’t make any difference whether 
the pressure is applied to fingers or other parts of the body, pro 
vided it is made upon bony prominences. He says it must 
never be done upon any other structures. He says there is no 
conspicuous bony prominence which will not give reflex-pressure 
anesthesia upon pressure. 

“The duration of the pressure is from one to three minutes. 
Then it is removed, and the anesthesia lasts for about half aa 
hour, altho the pressure can be repeated at any time, if nece* 
sary. He says that operators unfamiliar with the technique 
may not get the result at once, and should persevere until 
they do, as he insists that it can never fail if it is correctly 
administered. ...... 

“The most startling part of the FitzGerald discoveries We 
have held back to mention last. He claims to have located about 
300 different spots in the mouth, nose, throat, and upon the 
tongue where pressure applied for a moment or two with the 
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finger or with a blunt probe wound with cotton will produce an- 
esthesia in some definite but remote portion of the body. He 
has mapped out his areas so far that he now includes the entire 
body.” 

It is not only for anesthesia alone, however, that these pres- 
sures are made. Dr. FitzGerald claims that there is a curative in- 
fluence as well. Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, in an article contributed 
recently to The Associated Sunday Magazines, a syndicated sup- 
plement, describes various cases of sore throat, bronchitis, and 
even of tuberculosis and abnormal growth, which he says have 
been benefited by this method of pressure. 





LIVE INDIA-RUBBER MEN 


HE MODERN MAN may have part of his tissues 
replaced with india-rubber and still perform all of his 
organie functions. Obviously there must be a limit 
to this replacement, but just how far it may be carried we do 
not know. Probably it would be too much to expect a man to 
live with a rubber heart or rubber lungs, but rubber blood- 
vessels and rubber intestines have been shown to be practicable 
to a certain extent. A writer who communicates to Cosmos 
(Paris, May 14) the results of some recent work on the subject 
calls attention to the fact that rubber is specially adapted to 
this purpose, since it is a colloid, like the substance of the human 
tissues whose place it may be called upon to take. Says this 
writer: 

“To repair losses of tissues or organs, there are two surgical 
methods, the grafting of a living tissue—cartilage, bone, or fat 
—and the introduction of an inert piece of metal or some other 
substance. 

“In this latter method, when the replacement is internal, 
that is to say, when the inert piece is introduced into the midst 
of the tissues, it is necessary that it should be aseptic; if there 
are microbian infection and suppuration, the foreign body is 
infallibly eliminated lit- 
tle by little. It is also 
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of the wall of the abdominal aorta measuring about 1 x % inch, 
replaced it by a thin sheet of rubber carefully sutured; and 
fifteen months later it was proved that this had held perfectly 
and that living tissue had covered both faces of the rubber 
sheet. 

“‘Dr. Delbet reported to the Academy of Medicine, at its 
session on March 10, two rubber grafts made by him. In the 
first, an extensor tendon had adhered to a phalange; Dr. 
Delbet placed a thin sheet of rubber between the bone and the 
tendon, which thus recovered its functions and retained them 
for eight months. Another time a thick sheet of rubber served 
to repair the torn abdominal wall of a patient afflicted with 
hernia. 

“The Gazette des Hépitaux (April 28) notes the use of rubber 
in another form—that of nuova carne, or ‘new flesh,’ so called 
by the Italian surgeon Fieschi. Incorporating with the tissues 
that porous rubber called ‘rubber sponge,’ Fieschi depended on 
the ‘sympathy’ between the two elements to effect their fusion 
by penetration of the living element into the cavities of the 
inert substance, thus building new tissue. Experiment, and 
afterward clinical results, proved the exactitude of this con- 
ception. Sterilized bits of rubber sponge, introduced into the 
peritoneal cavity, or placed between the muscles of dogs or 
rabbits, were enveloped and penetrated by ‘granulated tissue,’ 
without any injurious reaction. In two operations for hernia 
of the thigh, the closing of the aperture was brought about, 
simply and very effectively, by a tampon of this same kind of 
rubber. After a year’s time the patients were still in good 
condition, and the tampons had not changed place, as was 
shown by z-ray photographs.”—Translation made for THE 
Literary DiGEst. 





A GYROSCOPIC AUTO 


N AUTOMOBILE of standard size, running on two 
A tandem wheels like a bicycle, and kept in balance by a 
gyroscope, has been invented by a Russian named 
Schilowsky and is described by V. Forbin in La Nature (Paris, 
June 13). Mr. Forbin notes that neither the much-heralded 
gyroscopic railway of Louis Brennan nor the improvements 
made on it by Scherl, 





useful that the foreign 


the Berlin editor, have 





body should be endowed 
with certain qualities— 
physical, mechanical, 
and chemical. Among 
utilizable metals silver, 
platinum, gold, alumi- 
num and copper give 
good results, but silver 
is tolerated best, and it 
has even been observed 
that conjunctive tissue 
adheres well to its sur- 
face. Other inert sub- 
stances that are well 
received by the living 
tissues are paraffin and 
india-rubber. 








THE GYROSCOPIC AUTO, BALANCING ITSELF ON TWO WHEELS. 


ever been put into use 
as commercially practi- 
eable. He has hopes 
for this new modifica- 
tion, and gives in detail 
his reasons for them. 
Schilowsky’s monorail 
differs little in appear- 
ance from its predeces- 
sors, his changes in the 
mechanism not being 
ordinarily visible. In 
addition, however, he 
has built, on the same 








“The blood is one of 
the most alterable substances of the organism and will hardly bear 
contact of any kind, except that of the interior surface of veins 
and arteries, without coagulating; yet there are two substances 
in contact with which coagulation takes place only with extreme 
slowness—paraffin and caoutchouec. In the case of paraffin its 
harmlessness depends on the chemical inertness indicated by its 
name, parum affinis (having slight affinity]; as for caoutchouc 
it owes the quality doubtless to its colloidal nature, which as- 
similates it chemically to the colloids of which the living organ- 
ism is composed. 

“At any rate, in 1909, Dr. Sullivan, an American physician, 
performed the experiment of replacing with a rubber tube the 
biliary ducts of a dog between the hepatic canal and the duo- 
denum. Since this time, Wilms and Brewer have used this 
Process in man, in a case of destruction of the bile-duct, and 
with apparent success; but others have not succeeded, which is 
easily understood, since the foreign body, not being protected 
from microbian infection, must have been eliminated with 
fatal results. 

“In 1910, Tuffier and Carrel, having removed in a dog a piece 


principle, the motor-car 
noted above, which would appear to be a new departure. 
Says Mr. Forbin: 


“The characteristic principles of this vehicle are as follows: 

‘1. The gasoline motor of the car also operates the gyroscope, 
whose weight is only one-tenth of that of the vehicle. 

“2. The energy consumed by the gyroscope is 114 horse- 
power. 

“3. The disk turns at the rate of 1,200 revolutions a minute. 

“‘4, The gyroscope takes up little room and requires no 
manual. control. 

‘5, By using flanged wheels instead of pneumatic tires, the 
vehicle ean be used on one of the rails of a railroad track. 

“‘Such a vehicle presents great advantages: 

‘1. Absolute suppression of lateral shocks on the worst 
roads, accompanied by a notable diminution of fatigue for the 
passengers and of wear for the car and its parts. The durability 
of the motor is increased, and lighter materials may be used 
in the construction of the car. 

“2. The tractive effort is diminished, consequently there is an 
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economy of energy and of fuel. With capacity for an equal 
load, a less powerful motor may be used. 

‘*3. The bicycle automobile runs easily over the narrowest 
roads. 

‘*4. The gyroscopic stabilization allows the vehicle to take 
horizontal curves at high speed. 

‘*We have seen the bicycle automobile run in the environs of 
London over good and bad roads alike, carrying six passengers, 
including the inventor and his chauffeur; and we admired the 
ease—the animal intelligence—with which the heavy machine 
regained its balance, without the intervention of its driver, 
whenever a curve or an inequality of the road disturbed its 
equilibrium.”’—Translation made for Tue Lirprary Digest. 





OLD AGE AS A DRYING PROCESS 


“\HE POETICAL COMPARISON of youth to a juicy 
bough and old age to a withered branch would appear 
to have in it quite as much truth as poetry, if we are 

to believe Prof. G. Marinesco, of the University of Bucharest, 
who writes in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, May 30) on ‘‘The 
Chemico-Colloidal Mechanism of Senility.”” Growing old, 
Professor Marinesco thinks, is in large part a chemical process 
and consists chiefly in the dehydration of the tissues—their 
deprivation of water, or, as we should say, their “drying up.” 
Our flesh is made up mostly of chemical compounds of the 
colloid type, consisting of jellylike or gluelike substances that do 
not erystallize; and this type of substances, Professor Marinesco 
says, grow “‘old’’ chemically, whether they form part of a living 
body or not. Aging, then, is a process that we can not get 
away from, because it is inherent in the chemical constitution 
of the substances of which our bodies are composed. 
this writer: 


Says 


‘*Altho most authors have made more or less study of the 
histological problems of old age, they have neglected its chemi- 
eal side almost completely, and they have totally ignored the 
changes in the colloidal state of the cells. Nevertheless, physi- 
cal chemistry has made progress enough for us to attack the 
problem of old age in its light. We know to-day that all col- 
loids, organic or inorganic, have a vital curve, and consequently 
follow in their evolution a fixt trajectory more or less similar 
to that of the living elements. ...... 

“The growing old of the colloids is a general phenomenon 
which is observed equally well in globulins, in albumin serum, in 
earbohydrates, and in lipoids. The recent investigations of 
Samec have shown that in the aging of the colloids we have to do 
with a process of dehydration of the colloidal granules, resulting 
in a reduction of their volume and in their agglomeration, 
followed by precipitation and even by the beginning of 
agglutination; also the degree of dispersion of the granulations 
diminishes.” 

Other experiments show that these jellylike compounds may 
grow fibrous or stringy as they age, that diffusion through them 
becomes more difficult, and that their chemical properties undergo 
changes. These changes, the writer would have us note, are 
precisely those that take place in living organisms when they 
grow old. He continues: 


‘*Different observers have shown that there is a dehydration 
of animal tissues, beginning as early as the embryonic life. 
. . . Donaldson has proved a progressive diminution of water 
in the rat’s brain. . . . Kutanin has demonstrated that not 
only is there more water in young animals than in adults, but 
also that the quantity of nitrogen and phosphorus diminishes 
with age. This is true ... equally from the standpoint of 
philogeny. In batrachians and fishes, whose brain contains 
much water, there is also more phosphorus than in mammals.” 


Since as the colloid grows older it becomes less fluid and more 
viscous, it offers more resistance to diffusion; the chemical 
processes of life take place in it with more difficulty; nutrition is 
blocked and growth is stopt—a stage that is reached rather 
early in the human body. But when a man has stopt growing 
he has already begun to age, chemically at least. Again, the 


activity of the component granules of a cell depends largely on 
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the relative extent of their surfaces, where such activity jg 
localized. But as the granules age, they agglomerate, forming 
larger units, with relatively smaller surfaces—another cireym. 
stance that accounts for the lowered activity of the older organ. 
isms. To quote further: 


‘‘These facts and considerations show with the last degree of 
evidence that old age, like death, is fatally written in the vita} 
curve of the colloids and implicitly in the evolution of the cells. 
Old age, like death, is a natural and necessary phenomenon, and 
the hypotheses of authors who see in the phenomena of old age 
a remediable accident are in discord with the universal law 
governing the life of the colloids. 

‘‘Of course, exterior causes play a great part in the processes 
of age and death, but setting aside the fact of common obserya- 
tion that we can not completely avoid the harmful action of 
these external agents, and supposing that this were possible in 
the continual progress of science, we can not admit that the 
animal or vegetable organism would then become immortal; 
for birth, growth, age, and death represent normal and necessary 
phases of the cycle of life... .... 

‘*To our way of looking at things, there may be opposed the 
experiments of Carrel on the permanent life of the tissues. . . , 
[But] we can draw no conclusion, from experiments made by 
Carrel in glass vessels, regarding what goes on in the organism. 
In fact, this latter is connected with a definite volume, with 
a nearly constant form, that reaches its maximum at a eer- 
tain age beyond which growth is no longer possible. . . . The 
attempts at rejuvenation that have been made on spinal gan- 
glions cultivated in glass have prevented the disappearance 
of the nerve-cells at the end of a certain time; and evidently 
these, because of their high functional differentiation, are in- 
capable of proliferation.’’-—Translation made for THE Literary 
DiGEst. 





THE MALIGNED OYSTER 


HERE has been an increasing disposition of late to 

attribute the origin of much of the winter typhoid fever 

in certain districts to the pollution of oysters and clams 
by sewage. In the minds of some, the oyster runs a close second 
to the house-fly as a carrier of disease. The bivalve can not be 
“*swatted”’ like the fly, but it can be more successfully avoided, 
and there is no doubt that many lovers of this article of food 
have banished it from their tables through fear of typhoid. 
According to The Journal of the American Medical Association 
(Chicago), this fear is not very well founded. It says: 

“It is time to ascertain whether this attitude toward the 
oyster is justified by the facts. Oysters are a highly prized 
article of diet wherever they are obtainable. Despite the in- 
creasing enforcement of rigid regulations concerning the vending 
of oysters that are free from pollution according to the standards 
of such representative bodies as the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the Rhode Island 
Shell-Fish Commission, the prejudice against this food-produet 
has, justly or unjustly, increased in many quarters. To consider 
only the alleged responsibility of the oyster in the causation of 
winter typhoid, we may ask what its biological habits are at this 
season. Gorham has shown that during cold weather oysters 
rest or hibernate; the ciliary movement ceases and feeding does 
not occur, and the oysters become practically free from sewage 
organisms, even when lying on sewage-polluted beds. 

‘“As such facts seem to throw some doubt on the wisdom of 
attributing winter typhoid to the oyster, Joseph has made a 
bacteriological study of the oysters sold in Baltimore. The aim 
of this investigation, conducted in the Laboratory of Hygiene 
and Bacteriology at the Johns Hopkins University, was to ascer- 
tain whether the oysters sold in one of the most prominent 
markets for these products in the United States contain organisms 
derived from the intestinal tract, and whether their content in 
bacteria varies with the seasons of the year. 

‘‘Obviously, the presence of microorganisms characteristic of 
water was to be expected; and these have no significance in this 
connection. The bacterial findings indicated that the oysters 
sold in Baltimore are in general free from sewage contamination. 
Those few lots which would be condemned by the most rigid 
standards were obtained at times of the year when the weather 
was quite warm—a fact of no little significance in view of the 
tendency to prolong the oyster-eating season beyond the limits 
of the colder months.” 
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SCOURGES THAT ARE ALWAYS 
WITH US 


HAT GREAT EPIDEMICS—influenza, Asiatic cholera, 
plague—are rarely propagated from without, but rather 
develop within the countries that they devastate, is 
the opinion of Dr. J. Héricourt, who writes on the subject in La 
Science et la Vie (Paris). When an epidemic has burned it- 
self out, which it does usually by attacking the whole popu- 
lation, so that no more substance is left for it to feed upon, 
it leaves behind it many obscure or weakened cases, and these 
in turn, when the proper time has come, develop into another 
epidemic, whose real source is rarely recognized. We frantic- 
ally quarantine incoming vessels in an attempt to escape some 
scourge that is growing up among and from our own neighbors 
and friends. This, at any rate, is the belief of Dr. Héricourt. 
He does not deny that an infectious disease may be carried 
from one land to another, but he says that when a great epidemic 
springs up all at once we must look to some less obvious cause. 
He writes: 


“No one can seriously maintain that the extinction of the 
great epidemics, like those of cholera and grip, have ever been the 
result of the measures of public hygiene that have been opposed 
to them. 

“Doubtless modern sanitary authorities, armed with perfected 
methods, . . . have been able to check certain local epidemics 
at their outset, and even to put an end to epidemics raging in 
more or less extended communities. . 

“Thus some typhoid-fever outbreaks in camps or barracks, 
or even in cities, have been quickly suppressed by discontinuing 
the use of contaminated water. . . . Thus, also, vaccination, 
practised as widely as possible in a population threatened with 
smallpox, has put a stop to its progress. ... But ** the disease has 
been allowed to go beyond its early stages, ... then it is but an 
illusion to believe in the effectiveness of the means at the disposal 
of our sanitarians. 

‘And nevertheless great epidemics . . . end by stopping of 
themselves, as the great epidemics of plague did in past cen- 
turies, and the great epidemics of cholera in more recent years, 
when protective measures were absolutely valueless. ...... 

“Now all these epidemics were stopt, and rapidly stopt; 
and it is interesting to seek the cause of this phenomenon, which 
does not seem to have struck observers, and which is nevertheless 
astonishing; for we can not explain it by pointing to the remo- 
val of individuals from the causes of infection or the chances of 
contagion....... 

‘Surrounded by enemies more or less invisible and impalpable; 
breathing in contaminated dust with the air; drinking polluted 
water, or at least using it in the toilet and in the preparation 
of food; exposed to the stings and bites of microbe-carrying in- 
sects—the inhabitants of a city where an epidemic disease has 
gained a foothold, after passing through its first stages, can not 
hope to escape. 

“Hardly less than contagion, direct or indirect, secondary 
foci multiply because attenuated cases, escaping observation 
and the consequent defensive measures, also multiply in geomet- 
rical ratio, the epidemic spreading rapidly like a grease-spot. 

“Now, it is precisely because of the production and multi- 
plication of these attenuated cases that epidemics come to an 
end. . . . These weakened cases are infinitely more numerous 
than the serious attacks that are observed by physicians and re- 
corded in statistics. Probably no one escapes them, and when 
all the inhabitants of a city, all the members of any kind of a 
group, have undergone one of these weakened attacks of the 
epidemic disease, . . . the epidemic seems to end spontaneously. 
It really stops because the fire has consumed all the combustible 
material—because all the infectible substance has been infected. 


‘Not all died, but all were stricken,’ 


says the fabulist very truly in regard to the plague. Now this 
is the history of all great epidemics, where those fatally attacked 
are always relatively few, compared with those, who are ill, and 
still more with those who are apparently untouched.” 


It is a general law, the writer goes on to say, that a first attack 
of a germ disease produces, in the organism that undergoes it, 
defenses that cause a state of immunity against a new attack. 
This state of immunity may be more or less durable, more or 
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less accentuated; but it exists with all diseases—even with those 


in which it is generally not acknowledged. To quote again: 


“Tt is certain that plague, cholera, and diphtheria do not con- 
fer, by one attack, immunity to another. But the reason of this 
lies in the short duration of the immunity. It really exists, and 
is such that in the course of an epidemic second attacks are ex- 
tremely rare and altogether exceptional. 

‘‘On the other hand, as attenuated cases, from the point of 
view of immunity, are quite as valuable as serious ones, it 
happens that at the end of some time all the population is 
vaccinated.’ 


This is how epidemics are stayed. How does it happen, then, 
that they are revived? The one phenomenon is a direct cause 
of the other, Dr. Héricourt tells us. The weak or “benign” 
cases are responsible for both. They survive the epidemic and 
persist for years unrecognized, until a fresh population is ready 
for the propagation of the disease. They are like the ‘‘pilot- 
light”’ of a gas-jet, which awaits only the turning on of the gas to 
produce an explosion. Thus, ordinary grippe is the “‘leavings”’ 
of the terrible epidemic influenza, which it is bound to bring 
about again, in its turn, when the germs assume a virulent form 
and find their fertile soil again awaiting them. The same is 
true, the writer tells us, of such diseases as cholera, typhus, and 
yellow fever. Mild cases of both, he asserts, are ever with us, 
and these will set off the next explosive outbreak when the time 
is ripe for it. He goes on: 


“*It would seem, then, that we should have done with the classic 
and subtle distinctions between grippe“Aand influenza, ordinary 
and Asiatic cholera, leprosy and leproid affections, just as we 
have already given up making a distinction. between typhoid 
and mucous fever, between tuberculosis and serofula....... 

‘*The spreading among civilized people of the news of a single 
ease of an epidemic disease, considered as a scourge coming from 
without, will become a thing of another age; the doctrine of 
attenuated diseases, which has made great progress in the past 
ten years, ... will become a matter of the most common informa- 
tion.””—Translation made for Tue Literary DiGeEst. 





A LETTER FROM DR. KRONIG 


sk LATEST CONTRIBUTION to the’ ‘twilight 
sleep” discussion is a letter from Dr. Krénig, of Freiburg, 
one of the doctors so warmly praised in the article in the 
June McClure’s, summarized in our issue of June 6. . The com- 
ment of the medical press on it was given last week, and some 
of them, .it will be remembered, scored the Freiburg doctors 
pretty severely on the supposition that they had fathered this 
‘‘boost”’ for their clinic. But one Cincinnati physician, Dr. 
William Gillespie, in writing a severe arraignment of the article 
to The Lancet-Clinic, of that city, suggested that a marked copy 
be sent to the Freiburg doctors. This was done, and Dr. 
Strohbach, of The Lancet-Clinic, sends us Dr. Kroénig’s reply. 
Here it is: 


“To THE EpitTor: 

‘‘With regard to the published correspondence in No. 22 of 
The Lancet-Clinic, permit me to make the following remarks: 

“*To the authoress of the article in question, which appeared 
in McClure’s Magazine, the desired material was refused by 
the clinic. Thereupon she purchased the same on her own 
account. The photographs, too, were used without the knowl- 
edge and without the permission of the clinic. 

“Our energetic protest against the article, which was laid 
before us in manuscript form, was in vain, because the matter 
was already in the press. 

‘“‘Whoever knows my clinic will grant that it is not the 
custom there to approve popular publications of such a sort. 

‘“‘With respect to the many errors in facts, I can only call 
attention to the many scientific publications which have, in 
the past, come from my clinic about the same question. 

“Dr. Kronia. 


‘‘FPREIBURG, GERMANY, June 16, 1914.” 


























THE ART OF 


HAT SHOULD IT MEAN to a painter to hear 
nothing of the babble of studios, and waste no time 


in futile chatter himself? There are two brothers of 
northern Spain who face the world with the limitations of the 
deaf and dumb, and who seem to use their remaining sense of 


sight to all the more intense purpose. Their name is Zubiaurre, 

















TWO MUTES 


much are those wide-spreading yellow skirts a matter of prefer. 
ence that even the rich village girls who have been sent off to 
Madrid or Paris to school resume the traditional dress on their 
return to the province. The charro would despise one of his 
race who urbanized himself. And similarly, when they gather 
in the public plaza to sing the wild, inspiriting ballads of their 
ancestors to the ancient weird music of dulzaina or tamboril, 

they would look coldly upon one who allowed 





rain or wind or biting cold to drive him from 








the performance until it had endured at least 
six hours. That is what the traditions of his 
country mean to a charro. 

“The mosaic floor of river pebbles in a Zu- 
biaurre picture you may see in the humblest north- 
ern dwelling. Every cottage, too, has that shelf 
of wonderfully glazed, gorgeous peasant pottery— 
something peculiarly local and distinctive, and 
which you would search for in vain in the shops 
of the large cities. No mere ostentation of still- 
life virtuosity, this introduction of small objects; 
they are ubiquitous in the humble life of northern 
Spain. The painter has merely taken the material 
at hand and brought it under the domination of a 
composition sense as unaffectedly primitive as 
the elements it composes. That is why flowers 
and fruit and faience are as much in place in a 
Zubiaurre canvas as stiff little wild flowers in 
the foreground of a Gothic tapestry.” 


The father of these painters is a distinguished 
musician, head of the Madrid Conservatory and 
director of the Royal Chapel. He is also a savant. 
Valentin was born in 1879; his brother is three 
years younger. Both naturally turned to paint- 
ing, and ‘‘because they were always together, 





Pictures by Selena of *‘ The Craftsman.’ 
A YOUNG ASTURIAN. 
From a painting by Ram6n de Zubiaurre. 





The two Zubiaurres are deaf and dumb and give their art whole-heartedly to Spain. 


and because what they have put into and taken 
out of life is almost identical, it seems natural 
that their work should be spoken of collectively.” 
Then they are both limited to the eye for their 








Valentin and Ramén, and they hail from the Basque country. 
‘““No one would pretend to say that deafness is a blessing,” 
says Mildred Stapley in the July Craftsman, but ‘‘one is still 
free to question whether without it the Zubiaurres would be so 
Spanish in their art.’’ Like their fellow countryman, Zuloaga, 
they might, so speculates this writer, feel the lure of the artistic 
fraternities of Paris but for the hampering visitation of nature. 
Would they indeed have been able to devote themselves so 
whole-heartedly to Spain? ‘‘With closer contact with cos- 
mopolitan art life, might they not, in this day of deviations from 
long-accepted standards, have attempted to translate the mystic 
beauty of their own medieval towns and types by some method 
so assertive as to outweigh, in itself, the quiet, quaint claims 
of the subject-matter?’’ We read on: 


‘“They give us the very essence of Spanish tradition. Their 
figures, in quaint setting of undulating valley and hill, of rude 
stone bridges and firmly planted little stucco dwellings, carry 
conviction that they are the true sons of the soil, interpreted for 
us by one of their own brethren. They are seen with un- 
swerving realism, yet with the realism made tender by artistic 
originality. To one familiar with Spain nothing seems posed 
for the occasion or influenced by the memory of things seen 
elsewhere. 

““Those charros whom they paint, for instance; you may see 
them in any village of old Leon toward the Portuguese border— 
iall, straight men and women of the plain who continue to wear 
the barbarically brilliant costumes of their ancestors. So 


knowledge of the world about them: 


‘‘And the Zubiaurre eye, if it were not their chief point of 
contact with life, would it see so powerfully? Would it seize 
so unerringly the subtlest gradations of light and fathom the 
mystery of shadow? Would it run riot in a mass of warm, rich 
color, and suddenly offset this by a daring, large blank area of 
cool greenish-white? Would it master so successfully the trick 
of textures, hugering as lovingly on the leathery face of a Basque 
fisherman or a Castilian peasant as on the velvety surface of a 
peach? Idle questions, one may say; and the brothers them- 
selves might be readiest to disavow any indebtedness to their 
supposed deprivation; but I can not help suspecting that it has 
been a factor in keeping them with their own people, and for 
this reason it may well be pronounced a blessing in disguise. 

“The Zubiaurres are doing for Spain what was done for 
Holland in that wonderful century when innumerable artists set 
themselves the task of immortalizing her landscape, her domesti¢ 
life, her kermess frolics. No painter was similarly occupied in 
Spain in that day. Spain was then shaping her Sevillan group 
of religious painters and one—albeit the greatest—portraitist. 
But of genre painters, strictly speaking, she had none. No one 
depicted all those details of the daily life of simple people that 
lent color and human interest to the life of bygone days in 
Spain; but precisely because it is the one country of Europe 
where provinsial customs and costumes and ferias and pro 
cessions have hardly changed since then, it is still possible for 
native artists of clear vision and untouched by fashionable 
creeds and sects tc ake up these arrears to the Spanish school. 


That is what the Zubiaurres seem to be doing. 

“Their painting is nothing more than the virile technique that 
was good enough for the old masters applied to the purpose of 
recording that daily life with which the nainter has been familiar 
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from his earliest moments. It is Spanish phenomena scrupu- 
Jously observed by men highly gifted with the dramatic sense. 
And the dramatic sense, Romanticists to the contrary, can 
submit to fact, and by doing so it may arrive at rare pictorial 
expression. It gets poetic charm, for instance, without the 
usual nebulous blur over nature, but through the almost. un- 
canny clearness of the keen Castilian air; and it achieves archaic 
charm without copying the primitives, but by merely accentu- 
ating those elements in rural life which, among these conservative 
folk of northern Spain, are the same as when the old masters of 
genre wrought in Holland.” 


Spain to the outsider chiefly means ‘‘sunny, orange-scented 
Andalusia,’ the land pictured by Sorolla, the Spanish painter 
best known in America. But to the Spaniard, asserts this 
writer, ‘‘Spain means rather the grim northern provinces of 
Castile and Leon’’; and the work of these brothers— 

“is the Spain of the Spaniard unaffected by the much over- 


worked golden glamour of the south. For artists in Spain 
or out, it is a rich esthetic feast. For the layman 
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mansion, after having admired the ceilings by Vanderputty and 
the tapestry by Gobbling, manifest toward the end a certain 
uneasiness which proves them to be fellows of infinite delicacy. 
They may be seen to shrug a brown shoulder, to roll up a speaking 
eye, and at last the secret bursts from them, ‘‘Where is the 
bottle?”’’ 

‘** Again, in Balfour’s ‘Life,’ describing Vailima: 

***Tn one corner [of the living-room] was a large safe, which, 
being continually replenished from San Francisco, rarely con- 
tained any large amount of money at a time, but was supposed 
by the natives to be the prison of the Bottle Imp, the source 
of all Stevenson’s fortune.’ 

“‘A most extraordinary and unconscious revelation of the 
sensitiveness of Stevenson’s personal attitude in the matter of 
acknowledging obligation for the Bottle Imp idea is contained 
in a letter of December 3, 1892, to Sidney Colvin about the 
arrangement of the book including ‘The Bottle Imp,’ for which 
he seems afterward to have received $8,000. Even the hazy 
reference to ‘that very unliterary product, the English drama 





who knows the country only through fiction it must be 
a revelation. It carries proof that Spain grows the 
apple as well as the orange. The apple, indeed, is the 
seal to a Zubiaurre painting almost as inevitably as 
the cherry-blossom is to a Japanese print. ...... 

“As a distinguished Spanish critic recently exprest 
it in a protest against certain artists who seek inspira- 
tion in the south: ‘If the impetuous Valencian recalls 
by his sunny canvas the golden orange and purple 
grape of Mediterranean regions, the meditative Castilian 
recalls by the cooler but more richly graduated tones 
of his the apple of the north; the apple is bitter to south- 
ern palates, but we of the north know that it is an ex- 
cellent fruit, carrying in its bosom a nepenthe for those 
who dwell in wineless lands.’” 





STEVENSON’S BORROWED PLOT 


HE RIGHT AND WRONG of appropriating 
literary goods have never been worked out with 
the exactitude that marks the appropriation of 

cash or chickens, so that when individual cases come up 
each seems to be judged on its own merits. “The latest 
one involves none other than R. L. S. himself, and the 
charge whittles down to the accusation that while he 
really did credit the source of one of his best plots, he did 
it tardily, unwillingly, and vaguely. The story in ques- 
tion is his ‘‘ Bottle Imp,” chosen as ‘‘the best short story” 
by one voting on that question in the New York Sun. A 
Sun editorial writer remarks that this brings up the 
subject of ‘‘the canons of artistic conscience, the ethics of 
appropriation and adaptation, and the equities of owner- 
ship.” This refers to the previous authorship, acknowl- 








They are of the north, that is more beloved by the Spaniard than by the 
visitor to Spain who prefers the ‘‘sunny, orange-scented Andalusia.”’ 





SEGOVIAN TYPES. 


By Valentin de Zubiaurre. 








edged in some of Stevenson’s editions of the ‘‘ Bottle 

Imp” by ‘“‘the redoubtable B. Smith,’’ whose product may be 
found within ‘‘that very unliterary product, the English drama 
of the early part of the [nineteenth] century.” ‘‘The root idea 
is there and identical,’ acknowledges Stevenson, ‘‘and yet I be- 
lieve I have made it a new thing.’”’ Even this ‘‘slender ad- 
mission,’ it is pointed out, does not appear with the Samoan 
version in which form Stevenson’s story was first published, nor 
in what is virtually the first English form running ‘‘in suc- 
cessive Sunday editions of the New York Herald between 
February 8 and March 1, 1891.’”’ It is possible to see by various 
references in the ‘‘ Letters,” points out the writer, ‘“how much 
the borrowed ‘Bottle Imp’ counted in the eyes of Stevenson’s 
literary vanity”: 

“Tt was the main foundation of his claim to the cherished 
name of Tusitala, or Teller of Tales, which the natives were 
taught toapply tohim. And we find him, in August, 1893, writ- 
ing in characteristic, if rather affected, fashion to Conan Doyle: 

“*Nay, and more, I who write to you have had the indis- 
cretion to perpetuate a trifling piece of fiction entitled ‘“‘The 
Bottle Imp.” Parties who come up to visit my unpretentious 


of the early part of the century,’ and to ‘the redoubtable B. 
Smith,’ in Stevenson’s explanatory note seems to have struck 
his self-pride as too specific a confession of indebtedness. For 
he wrote: 

“The Bottle Imp” was the piéce de résistance for my 
volume ‘‘Island Nights Entertainments.’’. However, that 
volume might never have got done; and I send you two others 
in case they should be in time. 

‘**First have the ‘‘Beach of Falsea.”’ 

“**Then a fresh false title, ‘‘Island Nights Entertainments;’’ 
and then, 

“<The Bottle Imp;” a cue from an old melodrama. 

“*“Mhe Isle-of Voices.” 

““eeerMhe Waif Woman;”’ a cue from a saga. 

***Of course these two others are not up to the mark of ‘“‘The 
Bottle Imp,’”’ but they each have a certain merit, and they fit 
in style. By saying ‘‘a cue from an old melodrama”’ after the 
B. I. you ean get rid of my note. If this is in time, it will be 
splendid, and will make quite a volume.’”’ 


A heavier charge is prepared for the admirers of Stevenson 
than the foregoing, for the writer declares that the student of 
origins may go for more than the ‘‘cue”’ for the ‘‘ Bottle Imp” 
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to a ‘volume published in London in 1823, ‘‘ Popular Tales and 


Romances of the Northern Nations’’—‘‘mostly stories of 
diablerie, Moravian, Thuringian, and Hartz Mountain legends.”’ 
The second tale of the first volume, ‘‘The Bottle Imp,” had not 
previously appeared in English. A correspondent of The Sun 
supplies the information, subsequent to the publication of the 
editorial, that the original author of the tale is the Baron de 
Lamotte-Fouqué, author of ‘‘Undine.’’ The editorial proceeds: 

‘It is by no means an unliterary product, for it has a style and 
charm of its own, altho not R. L. 8.’s style and charm. The 
title is the same, the supernatural idea which is the motive of 
the plot is the same, the mechanism of development is the same, 
the dénouement is practically the same, even to the mechanical 
expedient of half-heller coins instead of centimes; particular 
phases of small incident and emotion are the same. Time, 
place, and cireumstances are changed, and the consummate 
stylist adds his special touch. 

‘‘This is no case for applying the deadly parallel; Stevenson 
was too resourceful an 
artist ever to lay him- 
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of constant inspiration by other writers. You mention some of 
these, and might have added Balzac. Read the latter’s ‘ Bache. 
lor’s Establishment’ and Stevenson’s ‘Master of Ballantrae’ 
in immediate succession and see how the Seotsman, by elimi- 
nating Flore, changing the Jacobite roysterer into a Bonapartist, 
making several minor alterations and dressing it all up in his 
own graceful style, has produced a tale that young and old may 
enjoy, even tho it appears somewhat flimsy and artificial by the 
side of the Frenchman’s mighty creation.” 





NOT “BERTHA M. CLAY” 
sk MYSTERIES of the feminine pseudonym seem 


likely to remain mysteries so far as they concern the 

late Thomas W. Hanshew. At the time of his death, in 

March of this year, it was widely asserted that he was one of the 
authors of books that purported to be done by ‘Bertha M. 
Clay.’’ Interested parties have followed these allegations 
with denials, in spite of 





self open to the charge 


the Scriptural assertion 





of textual plagiarism. 
His hero is Kiawe, the 
Hawaiian; the original 
is Richard, the young 
German merchant in 
Venice. Stevenson’s 
navigator in possession 
of the fateful bottle is 
the Kanaka Lopaka; in 
the original it is the 
Spanish sea captain. 
The struggle with a wo- 
man to determine the 
possession of the demon 
in the vial, which gave 
all the owner wished, 
but must be sold to 
another for less money 
than the price for which 
it was acquired at the 
penalty of eternal dam- 
nation, is selfish in the 
original, with Richard’s 
courtesan mistress, Lu- 
cretia; in the adaptation 
it is altruistic, with the 
noble wife Kokua. The 
solution by final disposi- 
tion for a smaller coin 
than the supposed fate- 
ful minimum is managed 








FISHERMEN OF ONDARROA, NEAR SAN SEBASTIAN. 
By Ram6n de Zubiaurre. 
‘‘The apple is the seal to a Zubiaurre painting almost as inevitably as the cherry- . 
blossom is to a Japanese print.”’ for saying that Mr. 


that all men are clay. 
Among the denials is 
that of the publishers of 
the ‘‘Bertha M. Clay” 
series, who admit that 
after the death of Char- 
lotte M. Braeme, the 
original writer, her works 
were continued by vari- 
ous hands. Some of 
these were masculine 
writers gifted with the 
same facility for the 
‘feminine touch” that 
was possest by William 
Sharp in the famous 
“Fiona McLeod” 
It seems that 
we shall have to release 
Mr. Hanshew from the 
‘Bertha M. Clay” im- 
putation, tho the New 
York Times quotes a 
publisher’s 


series. 


authority 





Hanshew wrote stories 





practically in the same 
way. Stevenson puts 
off his bottle, with its burden of an inevitable hell, on a 
reckless reprobate whose character has damned him already; 
in the original the final sufferer is a person whose soul is lost 
already by a previous transaction with Satan. The entire 
framework, however, and many of the incidents, important 
and insignificant, have been boldly appropriated by the 
author of the second ‘Bottle Imp.’ The points of contact 
are so many and so striking that we doubt if anybody can 
read the two tales one after the other and retain much respect 
for the sincerity of either Stevenson’s note as printed or his 
proposed credit line about the alleged ‘old melodrama.’ 

‘*Stevenson’s chameleon talent took color from that on which 
it fed or rested. Appreciation, keen perception of value to his 
own literary projects, appropriation, assimilation, and meta- 
morphosis by adornment were the order of the process. So we 
find his delightful pages shining in turn with the light of Dumas, 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, of Hoffmann, of Sir Walter, of Poe, 
of whatever and no matter how various the geniuses temporarily 
occupying and impregnating his facile mind. Under whatever 
influence he wrote he was Stevenson to the extent of his own 
very remarkable powers of invention.”’ 


The editorial, it seems, has set on other literary delvers; and 
one from Brooklyn, “J. R.,”’ writes to The Sun: 


‘Stevenson had all the rare talents you credit him with; he 
lacked, however, creative faculty. Hence the necessity for him 


that were signed ‘‘ Char- 
lotte May Kingsley.””. The writer in The Times adds: 

‘“‘Hanshew was the author of many ideas strikingly new. And 
Bertha M. Clay—whoever she was—was by no means without 
the gifts of the true story-teller. 

“There are those who would condemn Bertha M. Clay un- 
read and sneer at all this pother about her identity.. There 
are those stern critics to whom every weekly story-paper, every 
five- or ten-cent novel, brave in its red and green cover, is 
anathema. But some of us look back not without sentimental 
affection to our memories of Ned Buntline, Peter Pad, Sylvanus 
J. Cobb, Old Scout, and the chroniclers of the adventures of 
Old King Brady and his family of detectives. 

‘“‘It was real pleasure that these books gave—and still give— 
not educational, of course, not ‘cultural’—but real and—it 
must be said—absolutely wholesome. It is well to remember 
the apologia of the late Harlan P. Halsey, who started the 
famous ‘Old Sleuth’ series and was, in Mayor Low’s days, & 
member of the Brooklyn Board of Education. It is ‘Old 
Sleuth’ who speaks—it might well be the ghost or the company 
of ghosts, of Bertha M. Clay: 

“There is not a single word in any story that I have written 
that could be objected to by the most rigid moralist. All my 
stories have had a good moral precept to teach, and I will venture 
to say, out of the mass of matter that I have turned out, a thick 
volume of moral suasion could be extracted. 
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“<The trouble lies in the fact that a few bad writers have 
eome into the ranks of cheap literature, and because of their 
misleading work a blanket judgment has been thrown over all. 
The objections are always made by those who have not read 
the works, but who get their ideas from the comic papers.’”’ 





NO “ANTI-AMERICAN BIAS” IN LONDON 


T IS BOSH to say that American plays fail in London just 
] because they are American, we are comfortingly told by one 
of their experts on matters theatrical. The case of ‘‘ Adéle,”’ 
the American musical comedy which established one tradition 
for the London Gaiety Theater—that of the shortest run—gets 
an English search-light thrown by The Pall Mall Gazette. With 
some warmth the dramatic critic of that paper declares that ‘‘ this 
is not the first time that an American impresario or press- 
agent has ascribed the failure of a visit to London to our preju- 
diced critics and a general anti-American bias; and it seems 
about time to answer such statements, grotesquely wide of the 
truth as they are.”” Mr. Bickerton, ‘‘the impresario,” told a 
Pall Mall interviewer that the piece failed because of adverse 
criticisms and their effect upon the public. ‘‘Many of the 
papers, he said, seemed to resent the breach in the traditions of 
the Gaiety, and in some quarters he feels that his company have 
been attacked because they are Americans.” The company, 
it is quite true, was mainly American, tho its leading man, 
Mr. Hal Forde, and at least two others, were English. Mr. 
Forde, on his return to America, told the papers here that he was 
blamed by some English critics for not talking straight ‘‘ Ameri- 
can,” and for an ‘‘affected English accent.’”’ Mr. ‘‘H. M. W.,” 
who signs dramatie criticism for The Pall Mall Gazette, writes: 


“In the case of ‘Adéle,’ the press seemed to me to be exceed- 
ingly kind. After all, the production was considerably below 
the level of the Gaiety in some respects which the cliéntéle of 
that house regard as rather important, notably those of scenery, 
choruses, and general decoration. If Mr. Bickerton could 
compare his first night in these respects with an average Gaiety 
first night he would have realized this. Yet very little was said 
on the subject by the critics. On the other hand, most of them 
praised the plot and the music very warmly, and, so far as one 
could judge, they all acclaimed the young lady who imperson- 
ated the title-part. Mr. Bickerton may remember that when 
the curtain fell on the third act on the first night there was a 
good deal of ‘booing’ in the pit and gallery. Does he attribute 
that, also, to anti-American bias? Or does he admit that it may 
have been an honest, if not very polite, expression of the opinion 
that the production did not entirely come up to London West- 
End standards? 

“After the Marlowe-Sothern season at the Strand Theater, 
in the early summer of 1907, similar statements were made by a 
gentleman connected with the management. He, too, accused 
the press of anti-American bias. There was not the slightest 
evidence of it. Indeed, there could not be, for, as I shall prove 
presently, no such thing exists in the press of this city. There 
were, however, differences of opinion as to the acting of Miss 
Marlowe and Mr. Sothern. Some of us were delighted with 
them, and with all the work they did during that season, and 
were especially grateful to them for their beautiful production 
of ‘The Sunken Bell.’ Others ranked them less highly, and in 
one newspaper appreciations appeared which were certainly 
unworthy of being addrest to artists of such rank and such gifts; 
but then, these were the work of a writer who took his own line 
sincerely enough in his way, and anti-American bias certainly 
had nothing whatever to do with his observations.”’ 


“All this talk about anti-American bias in London is sheer 
nonsense,”’ declares this critic, who cites what he takes as evi- 
dence to the contrary: 


“We never hear of it except from persons who have been asso- 
ciated with pieces which have not suited the tastes of London 
Playgoers. Has Mr. Bickerton ever heard of the history of the 
Daly Company in London? How again and again they visited 
us, to be received with ever-increasing affection? How we 
recognized the genius of Ada Rehan even before New York had 
recognized it, and stamped her one of the great actresses of her 
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time? Has he ever heard of the reception Edwin Booth had at 
the Lyceum, or of the way in which we took to our hearts such 
players as Minnie Palmer, Edna May, William Gillette, Rose 
Stahl, and many others that could be named? How much anti- 
American bias was there in the six hundred nights run of ‘The 
Belle of New York,’ or in the welcome more recently given to 
the play and the performers in ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,’ which ran for hundreds of performances in London, and 
then went on a no less successful tour of the English provinces? 
And how ean any one talk about an anti-American bias in 
London when, at this very moment, an interesting American 
farce is being given by American actors at the Queen’s Theater, 
‘Potash and Perlmutter,’ and is proving one of the few successes 
of the season, while a number of American players in ‘The Belle 
of Bond Street,’ at the Adelphi, have already made themselves 
popular favorites? ...... 

“It does not follow that everything which is a success in 
America must therefore be a success in London, any more than it 
follows that everything we like must also be liked in New York. 
But we no more ‘bar’ a thing because it is American than New 
York ‘bars’ one because it is English. On the contrary, the 
general feeling in London when an American production is 
announced is that it will be something well done and worth see- 
ing. The first-night audience assembles in a spirit of eager and 
confident expectancy and the heartiest good will, and, when 
those feelings are justified, its enthusiasm is unbounded. When 
they are not, the audience separate a great deal sadder, and a 
great deal more surprized, than when they leave after the 
deplorably more numerous occasions when something entirely 
‘made in England’ has proved itself silly and dull and a weari- 
ness of the flesh.”’ 


The London correspondent of the New York Tribune reports 
that the abrupt termination of ‘‘Adéle’’ “foreshadows the 
beginning of the end of the American invasion of the London 
stage, in the opinion of managers, actors, and playgoers.” 
This is so opposed to the opinions of Mr. Brady that we quoted 
last week as to furnish food for reflection: 


‘‘Two years ago one only need say one was an American to 
get an engagement at a good salary in the music-halls, and even 
the more conservative theaters were clamoring for New York 
players, singers, dancers, song-writers, chorus-girls, and entire 
productions. 

‘*Nowadays, except for a few stars, transatlantic Thespians are 
concealing their nationality as much as possible, and ten vaude- 
ville contracts with Americans are finishing or being canceled 
to one being signed. The constant antagonism of the English 
to ‘ragtime revues’ with a Broadway atmosphere has so 
influenced managers that the latter are afraid even to permit 
the American flag on the stage any more. ...... 

‘*Julia Sanderson told the Tribune correspondent with a little 
shiver that it was her particular wish not to play in London 
just now. Even big stars, such as Elsie Janis, Ethel Levey, and 
Ina Claire, are carefully using an English accent for fear of 
offending London ears, and Sam Bernard in his curtain speech 
emphasizes his Birmingham birth. Ragtime has become un- 
popular except for one-step dancing. ...... 

“The new Hippodrome revue is not to be written by Lewis 
Hirsch, whose tunes have been the biggest hits of the last two 
years, and will be wholly English. Mr. Hirsch is writing two 
other shows, but he concedes he must abstain from syncopa- 
tion and supply the English rather than the American touch to 
his music. He says he will be glad of the change and is pleased 
that the American ‘hams’ who have dominated the lesser music- 
halls are at the end of their string. 4 

“London now naturally regards all American acts with 
suspicion,’ says Mr. Hirsch, ‘because in the wake of the real 
artists came an army of incompetents, men who could not get 
a job in the New York movies, but who were engaged here 
because the American theatrical invasion was then at its flood- 
tide.’ 

“Shirley Kellogg, wife of Albert de Courville, and one of the 
stars of his ‘Hullo Tango’ revue, gives it as her opinion that 
Americans will still be suecessful in London as individuals, but 
not because they are from Broadway, which fact assured their 
success in the immediate past, and that musical shows with 
the Broadway hall-mark are at present doomed from the start. 

“An American resident in London who has attended every 
first night for several years past prophesied to the Tribune 
correspondent this week that not a single transatlantic player 
except stars of the first magnitude will be here next season.” 























FAILING TO SILENCE THE RECTOR 


a \HE VESTRY of a church in southern Ohio are re- 
ported to have taken offense at the preaching of Social- 
istic doctrines by their rector, and, failing to silence 

him, have practically played the réle of Samson in pulling the 

temple down over their heads. What is the most interesting 
aspect of the case, perhaps, is the fact that the sermon that 
raised the storm is declared by the Bishop of the diocese to be 
no more than an expounding of the platform of social justice 
adopted by the General Convention. The Bishop sustains the 
rector, the vestrymen are obdurate in their demands for his 
removal, and, failing that, have resigned from their posts, with- 
drawn their families and their support from the church, and 
practically wiped out the Sunday-school. The church is in 

Middletown, Ohio, and its rector, the Rev. J. H. Yates, a new- 

comer from the diocese of Albany. He is under thirty. So we 

learn from The Living Church (Prot. Epis., Milwaukee), which 
gives further details of the case: 


‘““When Bishop Reese arrived he was handed the resignation 
of the entire body of vestrymen, who declared their grievance 
to be the sermon referred to. Asking for a copy of that sermon, 
Bishop Reese found it a vigorous application of the teaching 
of Jesus Christ toward moral and industrial conditions; but, ac- 
cording to the Bishop, political Socialism was nowhere advocated 
as a panacea for the. present unrest; neither could it be said that 
the sermon introduced political partizanship into the pulpit. 
Bishop Reese thereupon reminded the vestry that the rector 
was not there to preach what they liked, nor had he taken his 
ordination vows to them, and declared frankly that so long as 
the rector was true to the faith of the Church, moral in his 
character, and did not use the pulpit for the purpose of preaching 
political or economic opinions, he could not, and would not, 
be removed. The rector has a right to stay, continued the 
Bishop, and the Church would guarantee his right under those 
conditions to preach the truth as he saw it. 

‘‘Attempts were made then and afterward to obtain the con- 
sent of the vestrymen to recall their resignation, but without 
avail. At the parish meeting early in May they refused to 
allow themselves to be reelected. They were succeeded by 
five new men, three of whom are workers in the rolling-mill. 
The former vestrymen then left the church, withdrew their 
subscriptions, and urged all others like-minded to do the same. 
This action reduced the subscription list about two-thirds; took 
away about thirty-nine communicants, and practically wiped 
out the Sunday-school. <A few days later the Dayton convoca- 
tion, within whose limits the parish of Middletown is situated, 
and through which an appropriation of $300 from diocesan 
funds for the Middletown parish is voted, passed a resolution 
sustaining the position of the Bishop Coadjutor and the rector, 
upon the showing that was laid before them. The convocation 
voted ‘sympathy and financial support in the situation that has 
arisen there.’ The action was unanimous. 

“The Bishop Coadjutor made another visit to the parish 
early in June, and found that even with the withdrawal of 
nearly half of the former congregation, the present congregation 
was better than usual, tho composed of poor people. The 
Bishop again urged the return of the disaffected ex-vestrymen 
and people, but to no avail. He explained to them the differ- 
ence between the Church as a voluntary organization hiring a 
man to preach, and the Church as a divine institution, a spiri- 
tual birthright, and an inheritance to which they were organically 
related. To leave it as they did, he said, was to put themselves 
outside of those spiritual and sacramental influences which 
were theirs irrespective of the preaching of the minister. If 
Mr. Yates was to be removed, it must be by legal and canonical 
means, and not merely at the request of discontented people 
who had voluntarily left the Church. So far as we know, his 
plea has been without effect. 

“Apparently, however, the deadlock is complete, and the 
offended parishioners refuse to return.” 


Editorially The Living Church comments on one of the rather 
larger implications of the situation as it is thus presented: 


‘“When General Convention adopted its platform of Social 
Justice, in the resolutions on the subject, not only were the 
clergy empowered to expound those resolutions as stating the 
official position of the Church, but it also became the duty of 
the Church corporately to protect the clergy in doing so. Ifa 
priest is to be penalized by his vestry for proclaiming the Church’s 
position on this subject, of what value are the resolutions? 
Where, then, is the corporate responsibility of the Church? 

‘“When the Bishop Coadjutor of Southern Ohio takes the 
ground that the rector of a parish is answerable to his Bishop 
and not to his vestry or his congregation for the matter of his 
sermons, he stands. on absolutely impregnable ground. It 
would be a monstrous thing for a vestry to be able to silence a 
priest whose utterance is within the due liberty of the Church; 
much more, if his utterance were substantially required in 
expounding an official declaration of the Church. 

“On the one hand, the clergy may well exercise caution in 
their manner of expounding the Church’s declaration, carefully 
distinguishing between the Church’s view and their own de- 
ductions from that view. On the other, the laity may well be 
indulgent with a sermon that may possibly err somewhere in 
its logic. Rare, indeed, is the preacher whe can never be con- 
victed of uttering some sentence that reflects rather his own 
personal opinion on some subject than the official teaching of 
the Church.” 





SETTING THE PREACHER A NEW TEST 


UT A PREACHER on the same basis as a magazine- 
P writer and ‘show many preachers would be able to sell 

enough sermons to make a’living?’’ This is a query raised 
by the Rev. W. C. Poole, of Wilmington, Del., who has no desire 
to plead for the sensational, or yellow, sermon, but ‘‘to modern- 
ize and elevate the efficiency of the sermon so that there will bea 
demand for it.” In The Homiletic Review (July), he suggests 
that preachers try magazine-writing for the improvement of 
their sermons. It would be a new court of judgment for them, 
and the results might be surprizing as well as improving: 


‘‘Their congregations have to accept their sermons whether 
they want to or not, but editors do not have to send back checks 
for manuscripts their readers do not want. The preacher may 
claim that a sermon is not to be compared with a magazine 
manuscript. Certainly he will not deny that he is divinely 
commissioned to be a ‘fisher of men.’ But what wise fisherman 
would go fishing without first carefully choosing the kind of 
bait to interest the fish he is trying to catch? Should the one 
who fishes for men do less? ...... 

‘‘A standard question in opening a business proposition is, 
‘Can I interest you?’ Millions of dollars are paid to writers 
of advertisements so to phrase every sentence as to get the 
attention and interest of the reader. The ten-cent stores know 
it is absolutely necessary to interest the crowd to sell their goods. 
Tourist agencies spend millions annually to get people inter- 
ested. Who pays a dollar for anything which docs not interest 
him? How long will people come to church if the church and 
music and sermon fail to create interest in them? 

“It is not so much the question of getting the crowd which 
might go to some other church, but it is the greater question of 
getting the people who will not go to any church if not inter- 
ested. I can get the crowds by supplying their needs for this 
world and the next. The Master did not do this to get the 
crowds, for he never stooped to anything unworthy of the Son 
of God; but, to phrase it differently, the crowd came because he 
met their immediate and future needs. What could be more 
sensational and effective to draw a crowd than working miracles? 
The newspapers report how thousands tried to get near to Dr. 
Friedmann when he was reported to. have a cure for the white 
plague. Jesus fed the multitudes, not with ice-cream after 


those big meals, but with food when they were hungry, and the 
miracle he wrought did not lessen the interest. 
‘“‘If the great preachers have not catered to the taste of the 
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people they served, and given them what interested them, they 
did better by making them interested in the sermons they 
preached, which produced the same results. Thousands of 

hers to-day are just as good in heart as Martin Luther, 
John Calvin, John Knox, John Wesley, Thomas Chalmers, 
Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Beecher, or Mr. Moody, but all of their 
goodness avails nothing because they fail to interest the people 
in their sermons. Could any of our great men have served their 
day without interesting the people of their day and generation? 
Could Mr. Moody have achieved the mighty results for good 
if he had failed to do this?” 





CATHOLIC MISSIONS EXPLAINED 


T WILL BE of interest to many, probably, that the review 
l dealing with work among non-Christian peoples, issued by 

the Continuation Committee of the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh, 1910, should ask a Catholic writer to 
explain the missionary activities of his church. This writer, F. 
Schwager, S.V.D., therefore, undertakes, as he declares, ‘‘to 
deal with certain controversial questions from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, and incidentally to call attention to some 
erroneous ideas which are not infrequently to be found in 
Protestant missionary literature.’”’ A fundamental misunder- 
standing of Catholic missions by Protestant writers, to begin 
with, is the idea that ‘‘ Roman Catholic missions have exclusively, 
or at any rate, primarily, in view the expansion of the Church.” 
Nothing could be more untrue, he asserts in The International 
Review of Missions (Edinburgh). ‘‘What the Roman Catholic 
missionary primarily strives for is the recognition, love, and 
worship of the Triune God,” declares this writer; and the second 
aim is the salvation of souls. The expansion of the Church is 
not set down as an aim of missionary activity, tho it flows from 
it naturally ‘‘in the sense that the Church is an instrument 
appointed, as Roman Catholics believe, so far as its essential 
nature is concerned, by Christ himself, for the accomplishment 
of the two great primary aims of missions.’”’ We read: 


“In this sense Professor Schmidlin, of the University of 
Minster, is right in describing the ecclesiastical and hierarchic 
character of Roman Catholic missions as their distinguishing 
characteristic. He asserts that ‘Roman Catholic missions 
connect the preaching of the Gospel inseparably with organic 
wiion with the Chureh—with a Church, that is to say, which is 
visibly organized and hierarchically graded; not through any 
craving for power or because incorporation in the Church is 
regarded as the sole and exclusive object of missionary work, 
but because in their view the Christianity which they proclaim 
is by divine appointment embodied concretely in the visible 
kingdom of God on earth.’ Even the Protestant bodies have 
hitherto transplanted to the mission field, as a matter of course, 
their own form of church organization so far as they believe 
it to have scriptural authority. It is all the more intelligible 
that the oldest of the Christian Churches should hand on to its 
converts the institutional forms which it believes to have been 
ordained by Christ.” 


The Catholic Church differs from the Protestant in not 
concurring with one principle laid down at the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh. There it was stated that Christian 
missions should not necessarily aim ‘‘to transplant to the country 
in which they labor that form or type of Christianity which is 
prevalent in the lands from which they have come, but to lodge 
in the hearts of the people the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity,”’ laying less emphasis upon the distinctive views of any 
one branch of the Christian Church. On the other hand— 


_ ‘Roman Catholic missionaries regard themselves as bound 
in their preaching by the saying of our Lord: ‘Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I commanded you.’ They there- 
fore do not feel that they are justified in distinguishing between 
truths that are vital and those that are not vital. What they 
Tecognize as having been revealed by God, that they must and 
Will proclaim. The dogmas which have already been enunciated 
by the Church, and those elements of church government and 
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worship which are bound up with dogma, are therefore for us 
Roman Catholies outside the range of discussion.” 


Since the native clergy are regarded as incorporated into the 
hierarchy of the Church, their careful training is imperative: 


“They must be thoroughly familiar not only with the various 
branches of theology, but also with the church life of historical 
Christianity. It is well known that Roman Catholic missions 
devote to the training of the native clergy an amount of labor, 
time, and care that may be taken as a standard, without im- 
plying that under certain circumstances less exacting demands 
may be quite legitimate. In the mission which.I know best, in 
south Shantung, the education of a Chinese priest requires 
fifteen or sixteen years. But Roman Catholic missions are not 
satisfied with this. With a view to providing for each diocese 
at least a small band of native priests possessing the highest 
possible education, the Jesuits have established a general semi- 
nary for higher theological studies in Beirut for the whole of 
western Asia, and in Kandy for the whole of India, and the 
Dominicans a similar institution for the Philippines. The 
work of the individual theological seminaries in each diocese 
is supplemented with great advantage by the teaching of these 
institutions. It is obvious that at the present day, especially 
when the inrush of European civilization makes increasing 
demands on the native clergy, no better way can be found to 
prepare for the gradual self-government of missionary dioceses.” 


Those who make the criticism that Roman Catholic missions 
intrude into Protestant mission fields forget that ‘‘in all Roman 
Catholic countries of Europe and America, Protestant mission- 
aries carry on a systematic propaganda among Roman Catholics; 
and further, that in the Levant, Farther India, China, Korea, 
and the Philippines, Protestant missionaries have in countless 
instances occupied towns or districts in which Roman Catholic 
missions have long been at work, sometimes for centuries.” 
Going on: ; 


“‘A convinced Roman Catholic can not regard the Protestant 
Churches as being on the same plane as the Roman Church, 
and, however deep his personal love for Protestants may be, 
ean not hold any kind of ecclesiastical fellowship with them. 
I desire to assure our brethren in the Protestant denominations 
that we are far from having any intention of slighting them 
personally, and that our attitude arises from a clearly recognized 
conscientious sense of duty. Roman Catholics are firmly 
convinced that Christ himself established the apostolic teaching 
office in the Roman Catholic Church, with the Pope at its head 
as the shepherd of the whole flock of Jesus (John xxi. 15-17), on 
behalf of the entire human race, and that he gave to this Church 
alone the right and the duty of proclaiming the gospel to 
the whole world. If they were not to act in accordance with 
this conviction, they would be guilty of a grievous sin against 
their own conscience, and therefore also against our common 
divine Lord.” 


When we think ourselves into the standpoint of another and 
respect real differences, we shall not, says the writer, quoting a 
Catholic authority, find difficulty in understanding that ‘mere 
cooperation and simple amalgamation represent an impracti- 
eable ideal.’’ Further: 


‘*We shall no longer take offense, but, on the contrary, regard 
it as estimable when each side strives, with all its might, to dis- 
charge its responsibility for winning as many heathen as possi- 
ble for its faith and for its Church; and however painful the 
experience may be to see our opponents enjoying greater success 
and better prospects in this competition, we shall not allow 
our regret on this score to lead us, without sufficient reason, to 
suspect their methods of work or their devotion to the cause 
of peace, or to sound without more ado the trumpet for battle. 
. . - Nor, indeed, will Protestant missionaries have any ground 
for complaint if in exceptional cases, when an opportunity 
presents itself of its own accord, Roman Catholics extend their 
efforts even to Protestants.” 


Definite agreements between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants for the division of territory appear to find less and less 
favor with both sides, he adds. ‘‘The experiences of recent 
years have shown that it is just such agreements that most 
readily give rise to fresh misunderstandings and disputes, and 
that they thus do not conduce to peace.” 
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THE REBIRTH OF MODERNISM 


| \HE PROPHECY that from the catacombs “a new 

Christianity’’ will appear in due time, which shall be 

“not less remarkable than that which was born in the 
same darkness long ago,”’ is confidently uttered by a contributor 
to The Hibbert Journal, who seems to belong to that wing of the 
Anglican Church that calls itself Catholic. He makes the pre- 
diction in an article in which he admits the failure of Modernism, 
the movement within the very walls of the Church to question 
traditional beliefs. He is careful to declare, nevertheless, that 
Modernism differs sharply from other forms of liberalism in 
religion in ‘“‘its respect for the Catholic and corporate ex- 
perience of the Church.’”’ While conceding that Modernism 
has failed, the writer maintains that even its failure is “of 
greater value to the world than the success of more facile solu- 
tions of our religious problems,”’ because ‘‘new statements” and 
‘‘new positions’? proceed from the spirit that was in it. As 
Modernism’s successor he introduces Post-Modernism, choosing 
the name not because it comes after Modernism, ‘‘but rather as 
implying that it has some likeness . . . to the school of art which 
is ealled Post-Impressionism.’’ He tells us: 


“The attempt to suppress Modernism has been successful, 
as religious persecution generally is, just in proportion to its 
thoroughness. In the Roman Church abroad, with neither 
an educated lay opinion nor a popular press sufficiently inter- 
ested or powerful to resist it, Authority has succeeded in at any 
rate driving the Modernists underground. At home [in En- 
gland] it had a harder task with Tyrrell, and has not ventured 
to touch that academic Tolstoy, Baron von Hiigel. But Mod- 
ernism is not dead. Abroad, great things are preparing under- 
ground, and in due time there will reissue from the catacombs 
a new Christianity not less remarkable than that which was 
born in the same darkness long ago. At home not a few of the 
faithful are inwardly in revolt. But they are held in check 
by that politic and very British principle of liberty of opinion, 
which allows them to think whatever they like so long as they 
do not express it. 

‘‘In the English Church there has been a steady progress 
toward Liberalism in theology and in religion—a progress not 
adequately represented by any one party or society, as neo- 
Tractarianism has been represented (indeed overrepresented) 
by the English Chureh Union. But there have only been 
individuals who could be called Modernists in the strict sense 
of the word—young High Churchmen, for the most part, rescued 
from traditionalism either by an interest in modern theology, 
or by contact with educated laymen. They are distinguished 
from the main body of Liberal theologians, who are generally 
broad rather than high in their Church views, by their feeling 
for the society, for its sacraments, and for its traditions.” 


Criticism does not apply itself to theological opinions alone, 
he reminds us, but affects also religious practises in many 
eases, while the Modernist, who is criticizing others, must 
himself labor all the time under the pressure of public opinion. 
He can not stand still, however. He must move forward, 
wondering, we read, ‘‘whether his attempts to reconstruct his 
beliefs will ever end, or can logically end, in anything which can 
be properly called a Christian position.’’ The writer continues: 


‘It is to this phase of reconstruction, in which many who were 
once Modernists now find themselves, and to which they natur- 
ally wish to give all the security and permanence that may be 
possible, that we may give the name of Post-Modernism. .. . 
What the Post-Impressionist holds is that our power of repro- 
ducing nature, and even our power of seeing it as it is, has been 
perverted by conventional methods of expression; and con- 
sequently he endeavors to find new forms which shall truly 
express what is really there. Similarly, the Post-Modernist is 
trying to find a scheme of forms which shall express the real 
and directly felt values of spiritual things, not perverted and 
obscured by their conventional embodiments. It is the effect 
of criticism to show that things are not quite as they have been 
represented. It is the duty of institutionalism, through a 
particular institution—in this ease the Catholic Church—to say 
that the traditional representations were the best that could be 
produced, under the circumstances, and to insist that it is more 
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important (and also more possible) to devise a scheme of forms 
which shall be intelligible than one which shall be absolutely 
true. The Post-Modernist tries to satisfy both these claims, 

‘‘How is it to be done? The Post-Impressionist adopts a 
style as far removed as possible from the colored photograph 
which is the ideal of conventional art. By disregarding the 
conventional expressions he hopes to liberate the underlying 
ideas. His ideal artist is the man of the world who sees and 
expresses things like a child. The Post-Modernist, too, must 
put the whole content of experience into his faith; yet his ideal 
is to believe simply and truly, as does a child, who has not yet 
learned the conventions which its parents teach it. 

‘That is curiously like the faith that Christ himself held 
and taught. 

‘**But we must not let this attractive analogy obscure what is, 
after all, the essence of Modernism, as distinct from other forms 
of Liberalism in religion—namely, its respect for the Catholic 
and corporate experience of the Church. If, on one side, Post- 
Modernism stands for a thoroughgoing Liberalism, on the 
other it stands for a rational Conservatism.” 


The full Catholic position, we read then, according to Baron 
von Hiigel, ‘‘one of the most distinguished of Modernists,” 
demands loyalty to ‘‘three kinds of experiences—critical, 
institutional, and mystical.’”’” Having defined Post-Modernism 
under each of these heads, the writer concludes: 


“The old modus vivendi between Liberalism in theology and 
Conservatism in religion has broken down. The raison d’étre 
of Post-Modernism is to escape from the double-mindedness of 
Modernism by being thorough in its criticism—by extending it 
to religion as well as theology, to Catholic feeling as well as to 
Catholie tradition. It has criticized the external traditions of 
Christianity: it must criticize its internal presuppositions. And 
I do not doubt for a moment that there will emerge from this 
criticism, as from that, a rational account of the faith, worthy 
of all reverence and trust. 

*“That is Post-Modernism. It is, no doubt, a position which 
lays itself open to attack by deliberately courting criticism of 
the foundations of Christianity, and indeed of religion. But 
that is surely wiser than to spend one’s time—as many seem 
to do—in defending a series of sand castles against the incom- 
ing tide.” 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS AND JEWISH SABBATHS—The 
action of a group of the largest New York department stores in 
closing all day Saturday as well as Sunday during July and 
August is, of course, a boon for the workers. And the editor of 
The Hebrew Standard thinks that the employers will also benefit, 
since ‘‘a certain amount of leisure, from an economic standpoint, 
begets a greater amount of efficiency.’’ But the new departure 
has a particular interest for devout Jews, he continues. For, 
“if, assuming that the Jewish workers in the establishments 
named, these, our coreligionists, will punctiliously observe 
their Sabbath when the opportunity for this observance is at 
hand, why can not the Jewish Sabbath in course of time be made 
a complete day of rest for them throughout the year?”’ One 
concern, this editor hears, intends ‘‘to lengthen these rest periods 
for employees as the years roll around, and thus eventually its 
employees need labor only five days a week.’’ Which leads to 
these observations: 

“The economic significance of this announcement stands 
admitted; from the sectarian Jewish point of view, it is equally 
important. For, with the Sabbath set apart as a full day of rest, 
our Reform friends will have no excuse for dilating on the 
‘economic necessities’ compelling our Reform brethren in faith 
in this country to give up their observance of the traditional 
Sabbath. The glittering generalities and high-sounding phrases 
emitted by the Reformers in this, their pastime of defending 
their attitude of iconoclasm toward Judaism’s holiest truths, will 
be valueless, because useless. 

‘‘And if the foregoing remarks apply peculiarly to the 
workers in department stores, why should not the same condition 
of affairs prevail for the benefit of the operatives in factories? 
For them a working week implies so-and-so many hours of work, 
and these hours could as easily be distributed over the Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of the week a 
over these days and the Saturday as well. Economically they 
would be better off, too!” 





—— 
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OETRY is like music in many respects, 

and particularly in this, that the line | 
between amateur and professional is not 
sharply drawn. Like music, poetry may be 
made by those whose chief interest is in 
some more lucrative pursuit. And, like 
the amateur musician, the amateur poet 
frequently gives genuine pleasure to him- 
self and his friends. ‘ Little Verse for a 
Little Clan ”’ (privately printed) evidently 
is intended for circulation among the friends 
of its author, who modestly makes himself 
known only by the initials F. D. W. But 
several of his poems are so gracefully 
worded, so full of beautiful ideas, so evi- 
dently sincere, that they deserve the at- 
tention of all to whom poetry appeals. 
The poem which we quote below is by no 
means perfect, but several of the stanzas— 
particularly the sixth and eleventh—are 
exquisite, and the loveliness of the theme 
is undeniable. 


My Garden 
Br ?. D. W. 


I have a garden in a secret place, 
Where many golden hours I walk, 

And banquet with belovéds, face to face, 
And hear the heavenly Pleiades talk. 


Full high above the world its tree-tops catch 
And bear the lustrous stars for fruit; 

And low as shepherds’ cottage eaves of thatch, 
It leans to hear the blackbird’s flute. 





Amid a dusk of dewy bloom it lies, 
Where flits an elfish-winged stream; | 

And four ways meet the downward bending skies, | 
Enveloped in an azure dream. 


By cloud-upbuilded stairs I climb to it, 
On rainbow arcs of rosy maze, 

And view its thousand avenues alit 
With light beyond the Light of Days. 


And there on rippling grass, where zephyrs play, 
The mirthful Graces pause and run, 

Immersed in sunshine of immortal day, 
Immortal maidens, still unwon. 


Beneath the jeweled trees of burnished leaves, 
Flame-cinctured, with their gold inwrought, 

Ride forth the white-a-visored knights in greaves 
To find the Lady of Shalott. 


There all day long bides lonely Bird-alone, 
And weaves her web of magic ply; 

While Ariadne to her lute doth moan 
That love from love must part and die. 


Dear Omar, too, the purple of his song 
Doth cast wine-red upon the rose, 

And clasps his slender Cypress over long 
Ere forth the moon to darkness goes. 


And, ah, the nightingale, that shifts his note 
From sad to bright, from bright to sad. 

Hark! how his unappeased sorrows float 
Up to the joys that make him mad! 


So, night and day, about my garden close, 
The unimagined Wizard builds 

The dainty architecture of the rose, 
And smiling gods upon the hills. 


His loom he threads with sflver summer dawns; 
His pattern draws from clouds and skies; 
And for his colors takes the moonlit lawns; 
The leaves, the lakes, the lover's eyes. 


And as his subtle shuttle darts between 











The radiant presence of the thing unseen 
Leaps forth for seeing hearts to see. 


O wondrous is my garden in its bloom, 
Where Time's devouring wing delays, 

And poiséd Hours their tranced steps resume, 
In doubt if they be Years, or Days. 


We confess our ignorance of the mean- 
ing of the line ‘‘ And bedlam hides all 
villainy.””’ But this is all that mars our 
enjoyment of Mr. Wright’s interpretation 
of the country’s summer-time call to weary 
city people. We take it from Munsey’s 
Magazine. 


The Call in the Fog 
By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Into the surge of London Town 
Comes the call of a Kentish down— 
“‘The hawthorn blossoms soon will set, 
The wild pink, vetch, the violet!" 
Then the dripping fog that lowers 
Over London's streets and towers 
Wraps us round and round. 


Out of the heart of a Devon dell, 

Where thundered once Drake's caravel, 
The word is passed, a sad refrain— 

“Oh, leave the crowd, come back again!"’ 
Then the human tides that flow 
Underneath the lamplight’s glow 

Drown the Devon spell. 





We struggle through the crowded street, | 
The fog makes ghosts of men we meet. | 
Pale streaks of fire, the trains shoot by, 
And bedlam hides all villainy. 

Oh, for summer days once more, 

Purple downs and rocky shore, 

And the high cliff path to our feet! 


Not even the most obstinate poetic rebel 
can resist the charm of a well-constructed 
sonnet. This (from the London Academy) 
is the most nearly perfect sonnet that has 
appeared in a magazine for a long time. | 


** Say Not the Struggle Naught Availeth ” 
ay A. F. CG. 


What tho the destined goal seem faint and far? 
The patience and the toil are not in vain. 

What thou hast given in love thou shalt regain 

If not on earth, on some diviner star. 

Sometimes, as through a portal left ajar, | 
The soul peers outward with illumined eyes | 
To a dim shore it leaps to recognize | 

Where the first fountains of its being are. 





And, if the worker seem to work for naught, 
At worst his life is but a small disease 
Fretting the breast of Time, that Death may | 
cure; 
God, with a hand most pitiful and sure, | 
Leads him at last, through death, to a fair peace 
By death's birth-labor not too dearly bought. 


From Munsey’s Magazine we take the 
following poem. There are splendid pic- 
tures in the first two stanzas, and the cli- 
max is absolutely delightful. 


Far More Fair 


By SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


More fair than sunrise mountains 
In folded veils of light, 
Or trails in silver birches 





The wonder gone and that to be, 


Engreened and mossed from sight; 





More fair than new-mown meadows 
Where sliding waters flow, 

Or purple clouds of thunder 
Where torrents stream below: 


Than rolling, southward valleys 
With tasseled maize in bloom, 

Or northward pines enterraced 
In dark and rearing plume; 

Than showery west empearling 
A dewy distance gray: 

Than drifted plains by starlight 
Or rising moons of May: 


I saw a fairer picture, 
Outshining fields and skies: 
I saw, one happy morning, 
A child from fever rise. 
I would that I were Raffael 
To paint that lovely sight: 
I saw him pick a daisy 
With wasted fingers white. 


Everything that Miss Edith Thomas 
writes has distinction and grace. The 
following poem (from the New York Sun) 
is a little too colloquial to be effective 
throughout, the rhythm is in some stanzas 
annoyingly rough, but the sentiment is 
refreshing and the Pension Félice is 
sketched with sympathy and skill suggest- 
ing the Thackeray of ‘‘ The Cane-Bottomed 
Chair ”’ and ‘‘ The Ballad of Bouillebaisse.”’ 


The Ladies of the Pension 
By EpirH M. THOMAS 


If I should go back to Paris one day, 
The very first thing I'll do, 

I'll go to the Per&ion Félice 
(Rue Montesquieu, Number Two). 


Bustle and tumult, whatever the time, 
So narrow and busy the street! 

Past the peering concierge I'll climb, 
Sure of the welcome I'll meet. 


I shall find those lovely ladies twain, 
“Ma tante”’ and ‘‘ma niéce,’’ at the door; 
They will give me my “ancient room”’ again, 
As often they’ve done before. 


I shall sit at table with tout le monde, 
From Americas, North and South, 
From Constantinople, and far beyond, 
But French is the word of mouth. 


Very bad French ours is sure to be, 
But Madame'’s indulgent smile 

Our stammering tongues will quite set free, 
Then out of the room we file. 


But stay! At the door we all will halt 
And each one say, “ Aprés vous,”’ 

(For who in his manners would be at fault 
That Pension Félice knew!) 


And now in the salon we all are sat, 
Where Madame presides with grace, 
And happily still runs on our chat 
In its emulative race. 


But all of the time I am aware 
(This secret I only know) 

That little Cécile, ‘‘ma niéce,’’ is there, 
Tho her face she does not show. 


In a corner, behind the piano grand, 
Sits Mademoiselle, and paints! 
Under her loving and facile hand 
Grow pictures of flowers or of saints. 


I know that her eager eyes are bright, 
And her touch is swift and true, 

In that studio corner, out of sight, 
Where the moments for art are few! 


If I ever get back to Paris, I'll go 
To the Pension Félice; 

For no gentler souls I anywhere know 
Than the two who there held sway 
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The verb “ to shave’’ 





I shave with 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick 





You shave with 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Powder 





He shaves with 
Colgate’s Shaving Cream 


We shave with 


COLGATE’S 


SHAVING LATHER 
STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Whether you shave with 
Stick, Powder or Cream you 
find the comfort of a quick, 
plentiful lather that does not 
‘“‘smart” the face—and which 
needs no mussy ‘‘rubbing in”’ 
with the fingers. 


Economical for—the last % 
inch of the Stick can be put on 
the new one—the last flake of 
Powder is as good as the first— 
the Cream can be squeezed out 
to the end of the tube. 


Follow Colgate’s Lather 
with Colgate’s Lilac Imperial 
Toilet Water and you've 
learned the verb ‘“‘to shave.’’ 

At your dealer’ s—or trial size 


of either lather, and of Lilac 
Imperial for 12c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Y, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
luxurious —lasting —refined 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


COLLECTING AS A SPORT 


HERE is undoubtedly a fascination 
| in collecting, whether it be street-car 
transfers or orchids, but it is not merely 
the dull allurement of acquisition. Sir 
Martin Conway, a celebrated collector, 
who has written a book called ‘‘The Sport 
of Collecting,” says that the collector is a 
hunter primarily, and that in the pursuit 
of his hobby he ‘‘enjoys the passion of the 
hunt without the killing, and the trophies 
are not consumed.” One of his adven- 


='tures was the unearthing of a Roman- 


Norman castle. He had advertised for an 
old manor-house or abbey, says the Lon- 
don Standard, such as might have been 
built in the sixteenth century or earlier, and 
received two replies: 


One offered a stuccoed, castellated man- 
sion suitable for a hydro, ‘‘a real beast of a 
building.” The other described a true 
medieval castle in fascinating detail. It 
had a moat and towers, embattled walls, 
tilting yard, and dove-cots, and all the 
appurtenances of the days of chivalry. 

It seemed too good to be true, but after 
it had been cleared of the vegetation of a 
century, repaired, and restored, it became 
a charming home, now known as Allington 
Castle, once inhabited by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and visited by Anne Boleyn, and 
everything that a romantic, medieval castle 
should be. 


In Sir Martin the spirit of the collector 
is so happily mingled with that of the ad- 
venturer that whether he is more of the 
one than the other is difficult to say. 
Buying pictures and curios from well- 
known auction rooms or shops never ap- 
pealed to him. He preferred to seek out 
his treasures and make them doubly his 
through paying the price of discovery. In 
his book he tells how once he made a wager 
| with Signor Morelli that he could discover 
a painting by a certain famous painter. 
The bet made was only a few dollars, but 
the fact of the wager was enough to spur 
him, and, in consequence, he discovered a 
beautiful specimen, a Christ by Foppa, 
which has since been seen at many London 
exhibitions. The Orient was the scene of 
some of his most pleasurable experiences. 
The Standard retails an amusing occurrence 
in western Tibet: 


On the road he met a Tibetan monk 
saying his prayers by rotating a wheel as 
he walked slowly along. He was carrying 
a copper vessel, in shape like a teapot, 
with a turquoise mounted on the spout, 
also a little plate and spoon and a couple 
of small cymbals, united by a chain and 
very useful for driving away devils. 

He offered them to me (says Sir Martin), 
|and demanded a price in rupees, which I 
paid him. His things were duly packed 
| into one of our pieces of baggage, and we 
| were about to go forward, when he sat 
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What— 


Another Cup 
at Night! 
Sure! 


You couldn't well drink that much 
coffee—in fact, with many people one 
cup at night usually causes wakefulness. 

But you can drink as many cups of 
Postum as you like without interfering 
with your rest and comfort. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Coffee contains the drug, caffeine, 
the frequent cause of sleeplessness, 
nervousness, heart flutter, headache, 
and numerous other ills. 

Thousands have found relief from 
coffee ills by changing to 


POSTUM 


Made only of whole wheat and a 
small per cent of molasses. Postum 
is a pure food-drink, nourishing and 
delicious. It is absolutely free from 
caffeine or any other harmful substance. 

The whole family—children and 
all—drink Postum at any time with 
perfect comfort. 

Postum comes in two forms. 


Regular Postum—amust be well 
boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum —a_ soluble 
powder—made in the cup with hot 
water—instantly! 30cand 50ctins. 


The cost per cup is about the same 


for both kinds. 
“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


—sold by grocers 
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down and began to weep bitterly. I in- 
quired why he was weeping. He said it 
was because I was taking away his manis 
(sacred things), which had belonged to 
his forefathers. I had them unpacked 
and offered to return them. He was de- 
lighted, but would not give back the 
rupees. He said he wanted to keep both 
them and his manis. I told him to put 
the rupees on the ground beside his things. 
He did so. ‘‘Now, choose which you will 
have—the rupees or the manis.” He 
picked up the rupees and went his way, 
again weeping loudly as long as we were 
within hearing. When I looked back on 
him from a remoter distance, he appeared 
to have recovered his peace of mind. 


VAGABONDS OF THE PRESS 


F one could but gather together the 

thousand and one strange incidents, 
coincidences, and unusual stories that 
come filtering through a newspaper office 
in the course of the year, and relate them 
with a sympathetic pen, what a marvelous 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainment’ would 
beevolved! It is to the office of the daily, 
large or small, that the stories come; some 
to be printed, more to be cut, condensed, 
or left out altogether. Tio one who has the 
seeing eye, many of these waifs of incident 
and circumstance are as strange and 
piquant as any ever fabricated by the 
charming Scheherezade. In ‘‘ These Shift- 
ing Scenes” (New York: George H. 
Doran Company), Charles Edward Russell, 
journalist, socialist, and writer, relates a 
few of the best of the thousand and one 
stories that have come to him in his many 
years of newspaper work in New York and 
elsewhere. He has both the seeing eye and 
the story-teller’s art, as well as a sincere 
appreciation of the romance of the press. 
One of his first narrations concerns a folk 
of an earlier day, now extinct—the tramp 
compositors, who worked on every paper 
in the country, stayed nowhere long, were 
always welcome, were ragged, irresponsi- 
ble, and dissolute, but withal omniscient 
in the lore of the composing-room and 
dexterous beyond belief in their trade. Of 
all nomads they were the most fortunate, 
for tho they might scorn a roof and roam 
barefoot and alone over the world, let 
them but once come upon a community 
large enough to possess a daily paper and 
there they found asylum. There they 
tanked among employers as highly skilled 
and valued laborers, and among their fellow 
workers they were regarded as only a little 
lower than the kings of the earth. The 
writer gives the following amusing picture 
of the peculiar position held by these vaga- 
bonds among the torpid herd of the paper’s 
regular composing staff: 

Along the front of my father’s office and 


about a foot from the ground was a broad 
ledge whereof the architectural purpose 
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ducing factor in your business instead of a mere element of expense. 


your facts—all of them more quickly, when you want them—and 
it tells you how to be a master of the intricate details of your busi- 
ness problems instead of being mastered by them. 


send the booklet free—with our compliments. 
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Of course this 

nine 
hundred 
million 
bushel 


wheat crop 
means more business but— 


This little book will 
show you how easy it is 
to study your resources 


and find the most strategic points in 
pushing out for still more business. 


It tells you how to make your bookkeeping department a pro- 


It tells how to keep your books more economically and get 


It is a book that you ought to get and read. 


If you will pin the coupon below to your letterhead we will 


The Adder Machine Co. 


229 Hoyt Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


“‘ Where there’s a Wales there’s a way” 
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cent tins. 


help to the hostess. 
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HESE incomparable sweets are the most univer- 
sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 


ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
In ten-cent tins. 
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By order of United States Government (Navy Department). 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry ,538 West 27th St., New York 


Send for illustrated book on tablets, Free. 





Deaf Persons 


after trying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
No cumbersome wires, no bat- 
tery. Asmall, compact instra- / 
ment held against the eur, 
not inserted. Reproduces nat- 
ural voicetonesvery effectively; 
no“buzzing.”’ Manufactured in 
oursurgical instrument depart- 
ment. Our TRIAL offer and 4 
testimonials will interest you. .* 


In writing today for illus- * " 
trated booklet, please mention “— y 
our booklet No. 9. LE £ 


INCORPORATES 


OPTICIAN 
Manufacturers of Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appliances 
237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SENT ON TRIAL 
15 DAYS IN YOUR HOME 


Get this 


arene 
Keep furs, feathers, woolens, etc., free from moths, 
mice, dust, —with this uine Monticello 
Red Cedar Chest. 
tecting fragrance. Richly fin’ i . 
Perfect gift for Weddings, Graduations, Birthdays, 
etc. 15 days FREE TRIAL OFFER—smali monthly 
payments if you want to keep the chest. Send for 
art catalog, of beautiful Monticello designs. 
+ MONTICELLO RED CEDAR CHEST CO. 
Dept.c.6 C Mesilia Park, 
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was then and remains with me mysterio 

but of which the practical use was toward 
the summer repose of weary printers, We 
were a morning paper, and composition 
began with us at the somewhat unusual 
hour of half-past two in the afternoon, 
Before twelve o’clock the printers Were 
wont to appear to distribute type for the 
day’s setting, an operation called in the 
trade ‘‘getting in their cases.” Between 
the time when their cases were filled and 
half-past two they had usually some space 
of leisure, which, in fair weather, they 
passed upon the ledge, for the office stood 
on the shady side of the street. Then in 
the group’s center could be seen one of my 
friends from the freight-cars sitting jp 
state as became royalty, grave, impassiye, 
taciturn, gazing straight before him, 
wrapt in serious thought. To him behold 
on either side three or four of the local 
contingent, the pillars of our regular foree, 
turning a respectful attention that they 
might hear what wisdom should chanee 
to fall from august lips. He was dirty 
and they were clean; he was ragged and 
they were whole; he was disreputable and 
disorderly, and they were of the straight 
walk. But, lo, how honor peereth in the 
meanest habit! This frowsy person had 
traveled; he had lived in New York; ina 
large familiar way he talked of Ann Street 
and Park Row; he had seen cities of men 
and manners, and of his vocation he was 
marvelously an expert, a magician of the 


types who made them fly under the 
bewildering compulsion of his grimy 
hand. 


On the ledge the group feels an impulse 
to silence, waiting for greatness to speak 
first. There has been talk of New York, 
the favorite topic; New York, the news 
paper Mekka of those that dared; New 
York, the far-away shrine of _ perfect 
printing, the wonderful metropolis, in the 
mists of imagination looming great and 
strange. 

“Ts old Bill Smith still night editor on 
The Herald?”’ one ventures at last, willing 


| to show a familiarity with matters metro- 


politan. The great man shifts his tobacco, 
turns slowly, and for an instant, upon his 
questioner a look of gentle pity as of one 
very patient with the ignorance about 
him, and once more gazes straight to the 
fore. Then from the oracle a_ solemn 
voice: 

‘*Old Bill Smith’s been dead these two 
years.” 


At which silence reigns again. 


Many of these men came back year 
after year at about the same time to the 
They awaited with 
eagerness, as eagerly as one looks forward 
adventure. They 
brought with them to the staid little foree 
in the office & 
breath from a world outside that each 
regarded as the land of his desire, but for 
him as far away and unattainable as ay 
seacoast of Bohemia. So these unsmiling, 
silent, capable vagabonds of newspapel- 
dom were welcome wheresoever they might 
roam, and their periodic rearrivals wer 
watched for with unabated interest. They 


same towns. were 


to some fascinating 


small-town newspaper 


became as much a part of the towns they 
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yisited as the oldest inhabitant himself. 
Mr. Russell continues: 


Of this tribe was one whose real name 

had been lost in years of continental wan- 
dering, but was known to us as “‘Scotty.” 
He was past fifty, a sandy man gone gray, 
and in despite of much liquor and hard | 
living singularly active and even athletic; | | 
short, squat, and powerful. He must have | 
begun with a good education, for he knew | 
the classics and once corrected a local clergy- | 
man in a quotation from the ‘ Aineid,” | 
of which this ragged person was genuinely | 
fond. Of his origin as of his name he was | 
reticent, but it appeared he had served in a | 
Northern regiment in the Civil War and 
had won distinction, which he had thrown 
away for drink. I can well understand 
that his dauntless courage and resourceful | 
mind must have made him a valuable 
soldier. He had a lieutenaney and was on 
the road to a command when in some 
jrremediable way his cups tript him. 
Later he was a military telegraph-operator, 
I think likely under another name. The 
war over, the joys of travel claimed him, 
and when I knew him he was a confirmed 
wanderer and periodical inebriate. 

I was nineteen years old, an apprentice 
telegraph-editor trying to learn the busi- 
ness from the bottom, and with some im- 
pulse of pity or sympathy he chose to take 
an interest in me, an attention he bestowed 
upon few. Of an evening when he hap- 
pened to be sober and not working he was 
wont to lounge into my office and sit with 
me and show me the secrets of the copy- 
reader’s art, in which he was particularly 
adept, having been schooled and seasoned 
under many masters. For the difficulties 
of head-writing he had a marvelous facility, | 
and I used to wonder at a man that had 
such command over apt, pithy, and force- 
ful expressions and had made for his own 
advantage so little use of it. In time he 
became communicative, and bit by bit I 
gathered the thread of his adventures. 

After the war he had felt an odd desire 
to return to the South, and for years he | 
passed or was buffeted from one Southern | 
city to another, the victim usually of some | 
misadventure. He had shared in the 
establishing of the carpetbag government 
of South Carolina and had narrowly 
escaped shooting by the disaffected popu- | 
lace. He had tried to edit a newspaper | 
in Mississippi, and some too candid criti- | 
cism of local society having aroused a 
prejudice against him, he approached his 
office one day to find it possest by a mob 
that had thoughtfully brought a rope to 
hang him. In good time he dodged into 
acorn-field, where he lay all day, having the 
rare pleasure of hearing discust the exact 
manner of his killing if he should be taken. 
He had known that eccentric genius, Will 
H. Kernan, 
Okalona States. Once he 
compositor, proof-reader, and assistant to 


aman that for prudential reasons published | 


anewspaper from a flat-boat moored in 


the Mississippi River between two States. | 


The papers when printed were ferried 
ashore at night and, I think, smuggled 
Into the post-office. 


frankness, offended fathers and brothers 
gathered one day on opposite banks of the 
tiver and took pot-shots at the boat and its 


and had set type on the} 
beeame sole | 


Some of the editor’s | 
tfemarks having reached an unendurable | 
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occupants. The editor, ensconced in the then he v 
bow with two rifles and some revo 

**You Can’t Forget answered in kind, while Scotty tried rs Se chow: 
o Make below the water-line, and well-aimed shots ih had 
A Colt Safe’’ |eame through the deck-house. Some Stor 
indications of a long siege appearing op darly “wo 
shore, where a rope hung suggestively from fice cler 
a tree-limb, the editor cut the cable g tal him 
night and drifted out of range. tices for. 
Scotty’s next appearance was in New I again: 
Orleans, where he had been a witness of the in any 
uprising that drove out the carpetbaggers - ee 
and where he had even held office, being ee 
for twenty-four hours the custodian of “ was § 
some thousands of dollars of the public wad poli 
Wh funds. He escaped by night from Ney swore Ii 
\'4 Orleans and made his way to Texas, where eeeon tt 
First Class he had mind to turn rancher, but stopt that, em 
on the way to buy a weekly newspaper, for wit in} 
Dealers five dollars in gold and an unused ticket oe he v 
to Waco. He found the bargain dear, for 
Recommend the enterprise was plastered with mort say be 
the Colt gages and the office beset by angry credi- on 
tors; and he left by the back door, traveling pe . 
(by freight) to Texarkana. There he ‘i sie | 
managed a shooting-gallery for a man 4 oil . 
that was compelled by circumstances SS lik 
over which he lacked control to a hurried “ r] a 
departure from town, whither he never New Y 
returned. Scotty found the _ business - 
uncongenial, bequeathed it without com- - t 
pensation to an exhilarated stranger, and a Ul : 
betook himself to the printer’s case and ates 
ws freight-trains, whereby he worked gradu- @aveler 
ally and gratefully northward. If he 
| ge yreencgenrod every dealer knows that if all revolvers were made on At the time of my acquaintance with him honor ” 
the same safety principle as the Colt construction, most people who he had established a circuit from which he | divide 
recognize the absolute necessity of a weapon for home protection, but who never varied except that once instead of would s 
have fear of a revolver, would buy a revolver. The first class dealer, there- iving his patronage to the railroads he while ou 
fore, will always recommend the Colt. gl i Re ride it 
es : : . stole a skiff and floated down the Missis § 
The Colt Positive Lock (see circle) consists of a bar of solid steel which stands “ae regular. 
between the face of the hammer and frame; the firing pin, therefore, cannot touch sippi to New Orleans, a place he greatly : 
the cartridge until the trigger is purposely pulled. The Colt is the made safe revolver. esteemed as a winter resort. On the first life hay 
When you buy a revolver you should always be guided first by its safety; taking that of March of every year he startedafor printing 
as your cue, you will surely buy a Colt. Mobile; thence with the spring he moved oa the 
, ‘ ope : hs he eas 
mea COLT. Writs for Catalog No. 26 and Booklet How to shoot. Sn to New York, which Ie baa a ae oe 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. Co., Hartford, Conn. his Christian duty to see every year and of identif} 
which he knew every nook and corner. end of 
As summer came on he fared toward the ‘Slug | 
golden Northwest, where, he said, the air door. 
EV R. was better for his lungs. Once, in a fitof § even th 
athletic enthusiasm, he had undertaken summo 
to walk, sleeping of nights in schoo § than b 
houses and barns; but he said the silence Thus 2 
and loneliness of the country upset his § would 

Cc O N V E R S AT | O N The Standard Dictionary shows ail the|nerves, the singing of the crickets made cry: 

various — ¥ _words Fag = —— him hysterical, and he was bow “Wt 

Wh contains “all the living words in the English | perceive the true value of the rai wants 

at To Say and How To Say Itt) janguage. system of the United States, which et § matter 
oaew Sees “= abled the deserving to be transported “g) 
By MARY GREER CONKLIN Delivered wan FREE without exertion and without expense. that re 

“Not only points out conversational pitfalls, and breaches of It was impossible not to like this raseal, 

ee | SS Approval and 30 days Trial | notwithstanding his life, which no doubt Or, k 

r2mo, cloth, 75¢ net; average carriage charges 8c - traversed all principles of ethics and sound declair 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York economies. Moreover, there were times, I “Wy 
must needs confess, when the practitioners evenin 
of sound economics and the rest stood a by per 

Just Issued ; little abashed in his frayed and disrept §  gorrec: 

RoyAL ACADEMY PICTURES table presence. An old woman sold apples In 

, = and lemonade under the stairs near the Se ote 

AND SCULPTURE, 1914 YH, 7 KK . office, and of her he was accustomed to hl 

THE ANNUAL ART PUBLICATION /\ — — 8 per yaageite rtd be fetreat 

ord of all that is finest in the World of Art this year SEND NO MONEY Poldentsiog of Manger’ her; she was like the stairway, she red 

; OVER 200 REPRODUCTIONS Bee eee Ales corse oF eee ee net wit |always been there and always would be; tting 
give an excellent idea of representative originsls in [|| $ich ithaca cetera roan one month's tree | but Scotty was invariably attentive to het 

the latest Royal Academy picture show. BOYS you.com make money ¢ Coking ovders oy t= cles, Passing to get a drink he would stop to ask The 

§27~ NOTABLE AND EXCLUSIVE PICTURES || some catalog. it's ¢ free, [t contains ‘combination offers” about her rheumatism or about her 802. were I 
Complete in one volume, cloth, gilt top, with color | for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at v7 low cost. W. k > she had rheumatism or 4 

frontispiece; price, carriage paid, $1.75. Also much useful RIC information. Send for it. e never new she hada rhe : coaxec 

| LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. Nooneelsecan |.) until we learned of both through him. a 

FUNK oe ee Pubs. |) Without fret lesen ian what aca nicgcle, tiresorsundries | ‘The son, it seemed, had turned out - , 
| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.H 172 CHICAGO, ILL. ‘and was in a San Francisco hospital. © ro 
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then he would buy things of her he did not 
want and advise her as to what was good 
for rheumatism, and tell her to cheer up, 
she had plenty of good friends, and drop a 
quarter, maybe, into an apple basket. Sim- 
ilarly he interested himself in a business- 
office clerk that had weak lungs, and would 
tell him how to make herb tea and poul- 
tices for his chest, and caution him solemn- 
ly against drink and late hours and bad 
company. And perhaps that night one of 
us must needs intercede to get this sage 
counselor out of the police station. When 
he was sober he could discourse in choice 
and polished diction, and when drunk he 
swore like a steamboat mate. I had 
reason to believe from some of his remarks 
that, emulating Jim Bludsoe, he had one 
wife in Memphis and another in Cincinnati, 
and he was afraid to go near either. Alto- 
gether a sorry hero, I fear; and so much 
liked among us that annually his de- 
parture left the composing-room for a day 
or two visibly deprest. Like the rest of 
his order, he invariably fared upon his way 
penniless and the worse for his habits; and 
also like the rest he looked with uncon- 
cealed disfavor upon everything outside of 
New York. I can not remember, by the 
bye, that I ever knew him or any of the 
others to laugh or be moved to any mirth; 
doubtless being philosophers and old 
travelers, they were above such weakness. 
If he had been without other sign of 





honor in our office, that he was allowed an|_— 


individual slug with his name cast upon it 
would speak sufficiently of distinction; for 
while our establishment was small, we had 
pride in the thought that it was rigidly 
regular. To those whose pitiable ways of 
life have never included education in a 
printing-office I concede here the explana- 
tion that the kind of slug I refer to is merely 


the east number that a compositor places | = 
at the head of the type he has set to|= 
identify his product. Beginning at the far | — 
end of the room, the first compositor used | — 
“Slug One,” and thus in sequence to the|~ 





door. Within the hours of composition 
even the best-known among us was seldom 
summoned by his name, nor otherwise 
than by the number of the slug he used. 
Thus at intervals the silence of the place 
would be pierced by the foreman’s shrill 
ery: 


“Who’s setting on Slug Eight? Well, he | a 
wants to come here and close up his| 


matter on the bank.”’ 
“Slug Five! 
that take you got.” 


Or: 


Or, belike, one moved to jocoseness would | — 


declaim : 

“What gentleman is composing this 
evening under Slug Ten? Will he oblige 
by performing his duties on these market 
corrections? ”’ 

In no such level of anonymity moved 
Scotty. Promptly upon his vernal ap-| 
pearance the galley-boy from their winter 
retreat brought out the slugs marked 
Scotty”; promptly upon the autumnal | 
flitting the galley-boy put them away. | 

These princes of the types and form 
were not always silent. On occasion, when | 
coaxed by the adulatory attention of | 
the other men, they began their tales of 
the road, stories of the great ones they had 
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Plant LOVETT’S Pot-Grown Strawbernes 


this Summer and have an abundance of big, red, luscious berries next June 


I am a pioneer in growing Pot-Grown Strawberries. I have been growing them for 36 
I offer properly grown plants of all the choice new and good old varieties—but by 


far the finest of all strawberries are the Van Fleet Hybrids, the 


Early Jersey Giant, Edmund Wilson and Late Jersey Giant 


now being introduced by me. They yield enormously, have the 
delicious flavor of the wild strawberry, and are as large as small 
apples. These three varieties give a long season of fruit, from the 
earliest until the very latest. Write for my booklet, mailed free. It 
tells all about the Van Fleet Hybrids, illustrates and describes a 
score or more of other fine varieties (including the best of the 
Everbearing Strawberries), and gives full cultural instructions. 
LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 
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ZANVC 


That is what makes them 


modern painters. A modern painter is a 
man who always does the best he can— 
whose painting looks well and wears well 
and advertises him as a successful painter. 

If your painter is not a modern painter, 
and if you have a job of painting to be 
done that is important to you, get and 


read the book, 


“Your Move,” 


and what 


you then say to the painter will make 
him a modern painter. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 
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By Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D.. LL.D. 
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seen, had met, or had—doubt it him who 
dared!—intimately known. ‘He has had 
some characteristic experience with Horace 
Greeley, he has had _ those wonderful 
hieroglyphs for copy; he has chatted for 
moments with Charles A. Dana, he hag 
seen the younger Bennett minutely. direct. 
ing his own composing-room, he has picked 
up in newspaper offices that curious, inside, 
actual history of events that is always so 
different from the printed and accepted 
records.” Each had his own stories to tell 
of the who, what, and why of the news. 
paper game. No secrets were hidden from 
them. They knew the true story, the 
story never printed. Such a one was 
Scotty. As the writer says: 


As with his fellows, when this philogo- 
pher talked the topic he most did love it 
was always New York, whereto I was a 
rapt and joyous listener. The night being 
done, the work over, the old single cylinder 
thundering away in the press-room, the 
morning visible through dirty window- 
panes, he would come into my room and 
sit, sometimes silent, sometimes moved to 
long flights of descriptive eloquence about 
his favorite city. He would tip back in his 
chair, his feet sociably resting on my flat- 
topped desk, his short, stout legs crossed 
in comfort, a corn-cob pipe protruding 
from the grizzled stubble of his round face, 
a glass of beer within reach, and thus at 
ease his talk would run on for hours, 
Toward the ordinary topics of common- 
place men he maintained a blasé indiffer- 
ence, declining to descend to turgid levels; 
but when he spoke of New York his blue 
eyes lighted, his face, for all its disfigure- 
ments, revealed a genuine animation. For 
the newspaper business as conducted else- 
where than in the metropolis he enter- 
tained only contempt; all editors except 
New York editors were (to use a liberal 
translation) persons of quite inferior 
intellect and no consideration. In New 
York alone was the true art known and 
practised. 

“Did you ever see a good head-line 
written outside of New York?’ he would 
say. ‘Now, tell me, did you? Well, 
neither did anybody else. And look at the 
way they dish up their stuff there; it isn’t 
newspaper-writing, it’s literature. Read 
that now; isn’t that literature? Well, I 
told you. Now that stuff is all written by 
artists, by the best writers in the world, 
Boston? Boston is nothing to New York; 
it isn’t Hoboken, it isn’t Rahway, com- 
pared to New York. In Boston they’re 4 
lot of shoemakers.” 


Then he would fall to long dissertations 
on the size and grandeur of New York, on 
its strange corners and remote byways, 
the curiosities of the Bowery, the myste 
rious under-side of New York life, the 
perilous regions: old Five Points, Hell’s 
Kitchen, Cherry Hill, and the docks, the 
forests of ship’s masts, “and Spanish 
sailors with bearded lips,’ and all the 
witchery of the water-front. And then he 
would tell of the life of a reporter in New 
York, its hazards and its chances for glory 
and profit, and dilate upon notable feats 
of reporting; for in that extraordinary 
mind he had stored incident upon incident 
until he seemed a mine of illustrative lore. 
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He had happened, in some way I can not 
now recall, to be connected with a phase 
of the New York Sun’s handling of the 
famous Nathan murder, and he produced 
from his memory a luminous story of that 
grizzly and historic crime. And from that 
he went into a recital of the notable and 
unsolved mysteries of New York, from the 
Burden shooting to the ‘‘car-hook” murder, 
the weird places in which some of these 
had occurred, the strange case of Charley 
Ross, of which he had made a study, until 
the broad sunlight streamed in the streets 
and the day gang came and found us still 
there. 

The soiled and sorry ragamuffin whose 
ordinary conversation was more inter- 
esting than most novels, and whose morals 
were said on eminent authority to be ut- 
terly deplorable, had so often in his travels 
escaped violent death that he was con- 
yvinced of a destiny to die of disease, and 
was far more fearful of drinking con- 
taminated water than of riding on car- 
trucks. Once as he clung to the bumpers 
of a freight-car a mad or intoxicated 
brakeman had fired five revolver shots at 
him and every shot had clipt or gone 
through Scotty’s hat. Whereupon the 
brakeman, probably convinced that he had 
seen a ghost, leapt from the train and was 
killed. 

Several times Scotty had been in train 
wrecks. Once the car was on fire and 
he was pinned down by a pile of joist, but 
two brakemen worked with frenzied zeal 
until they freed him and saved his life; and 
then pursued him down the track pelting 
him with coal for stealing a ride. His 
walking experiment was made in the 
summer of 1874, when business was deprest 
and the country was full of tramps. He 
joined a colony of these and lived with 
them in a camp on the Wabash River, near 
Logansport, if my memory serves me right. 
He said there were six in the party, and 
so great was the terror they inspired that 
the farmers used to come every morning 
with presents of milk and chickens and 
bread; but as a matter of fact the tramps 
were the most harmless of men and had 
barely the courage to steal watermelons 
and green corn at night. One had been a 
clergyman and used to reprove the others 
for swearing. 

His stars deceived Scotty, poor man! 
What we had warned him of and he had 
scoffed at came to pass. It was down in 
southeastern Iowa one wet night. Per- 
haps he lost his clutch upon the truck or 
perhaps mercifully he was asleep; but they 
found him dead on the tracks the next 
morning. We could better have spared a 
better man. A meeting was called in our 
office and we passed a resolution of regret 
that was more sincere if less formal than 
some other similar expressions I have 
known, and it was characteristic of print- 
ers that instantly a sum was subscribed to 
provide decent burial. One of the younger 
men went to the place to represent us. He 
had funds enough to buy a lot in a cemetery 
and even a head-board and a floral wreath, 
and so the restless spirit came at last to 
rest. His memory is green with me; I 
don’t doubt it is with others; and if this 
scanty tribute be tardy it is paid with 
gratitude, for it was he that filled days and 
nights with unrestful visions of the outside 
world and the outlines of reporting as anart. 
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‘‘This is the best inner tube I ever 
used. Notice that valve reinforcement.” 





FEDERAL 


Inner Tubes 


HOUSANDS of experienced motorists 

are of the same opinion as the man in 
the picture. They have found high quality 
and several distinctive points of superiority 
in Federal Inner Auto Tubes. 

The valve reinforcement on Federal 
Tubes is a marked improvement. It is 
not cemented to the tube, but vulcanized in- 
tegral with the tube. It cannot work loose, 
break away and cause a leak. 


Federal Tubes are made of pure para rubber, 
the finest quality, and built up layer by layer. 
They are heavy, seamless and flawless. They 
A never stretch out of shape. : 

Buy inner tubes with as much care as 
you do casings. Use Federal and 
get Extra Service, - 
























Tire Construction 


EDERAL Dou- 

ble-Cable-Base 
construction 
means a tremen- 
dous saving in tire 
expense. 

This new con- 
struction elimi- 
nates rim-cutting, 
side-wall blow- 
outs due to broken 
fabric just above 
the rim, tube- 
pinching, and the 
danger oftires slip- 
ping offtheir rims. 

The double ca- 
bles, imbedded in 
a soft bead-fillerin 
the base ofthe tire, 
anchor the tire 
firmly to the rim, 
and the soft bead- : 
filler cannot cut and grind into the 
side-wall as does a hard, sharp- 
pointed bead-filler. 
















Federal Tires are made in straight wall and quick 
detachable clincher and regular clincher types. 
All sizes. Plain and Rugged Treads. 


Branches, Distributors and Service Stations in all Priycipal Cities. 
Dealers everywhere. 
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(Continued on page 122) 
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20d Export 






silkylustre of the hair. Posi- 

tively rids a dog of fleas. 

FREE Sample cake and 
Ppamphleton Canine 

a, . Diseases—send postal. 

Condition Pills—Worm Capsules—Mange Embrocation 

E DRUMMOND CO., 1310 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
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Private Water Supply Plants —- Private Electric Light Plants 
Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 


Gasoline Engines -- Pumping Machinery 


Sewage Dispasal Plants 
Home Power Plants 


Bulletin en Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO 


Kewanee 


Sample On request 
Herbert Tareyton, 50W45°St NewYork 
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GILBERT W. LEE: WILLIAM B. CADY 


Treasurer Paige - Detroit Motor 

ar Company. 

President Lee & Cady (Wholesale 
Groceries). 

Director First and Old Detroit 
National Bank, Hammond, Stan- 
dish & Company, Hammond Es- 
tate Company. 


Secretary Paige - Detroit Motor 
Car Company. 

Director Cheboygan Paper Com- 
pany, Law Firm Warren, Cady 
& Ladd. 
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WILLIS E. BUHL: 
President Buhl Sons Company. 
Director Detroit Copper & Brass 

Rolling Mills. 
Director First and Old Detroit 
National Bank. 
Vice-President Buhl Malleable. 
Director National Can Company. 
Director Parke, Davis & Co. 





CHARLES B. WARREN: 


Counsel Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company. 


EDWARD D. STAIR: 
President Detroit Free Press Com. 
pany, Detroit Journal Company, 
and Stair & Havelin. : 
Director Detroit Trust Company, 
Director First and Old Detroit 
National Bank. 








The Story of the Ten Associates 


Three and a half years ago Ten Men of great affairs organ- 
ized the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. 

They were ten men of character and standing in the com- 
munity—Men whom you can readily look up through your 
Banker or any Mercantile Records. 

Each in his respective line was a leader and many had won 
national reputations. 

Each had builded solidly and enduringly upon the firm founda- 
tion of business integrity and fair profits. 

They said, ‘‘Let us pool our resources; our manufacturing, 
merchandising and general business experience.’’ 

They said, “Letus pool our capital—$20,000,000 if itis needed.” 

They said, “‘Let us be content for a period with no profits, 
and, at best, small profits.’’ 

They said, ‘““Let us combine with our own experience the 
best engineering talent—the most expert knowledge—that 
the automobile field has developed.’’ 

They said, “‘Let us build a motor car and a company that will 
outlive each and all of us.”’ 

They said, ““Let us build slowly and well—let us build the 
highest quality at the lowest price.’’ 


The PAIGE of Yesterday 


The Ten Associates made 300 Paiges three years ago. 
This year they will build 13,000. 
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“36” Glenwood Model— 
Gray & Davis Large Unit 
Electric System and com- 
plete equipment. 


$1275 


Paige ‘25’*—110 inch 

wheel base,fully equipped $900 
With electric lighting and 

starting —$975 


Paige sales have increased 167.9 per cent in the last two years. 

This is the greatest growth in the history of the automobile 
industry for the past two years. 

In three years Paige employees have grown from a mere 
handful of workmen to a veritable army. 

In three years Paige dealers have increased from 39 to 1026. 

In three years the Paige has grown from a small leased plant 
to the present mammoth factory with a capacity of 25,000 
Paige cars a year. 

In three years Paige sales have grown from $44,000 to 
$1,250,000 a month. ‘ 

Today the Paige-Detroit is operating (as it always has operated) 
on ample capital backed dollar for dollar by tangible assets, 

There is no issue of “‘good will’? or preferred stock on which 
dividends must be earned. 

There is not a dollar’s worth of bonded indebtedness upon 
which interest must be paid. 

The Ten Associates are putting Paige dividends back into 
the Paige car. 

The astounding growth of the Paige undisputably proves Paige 
quality. "The Public does the buying. The Public, alone, 
must determine whether sales shall increase or decrease. 

So the story of the Ten Associates—the story of the Paige— 
is more than the victory of ten men. 

It is the triumph of a great principle—the principle of sound 
judgment, of sound, conservative business. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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CHARLES H. HODGES: 
president Detroit Lubricator Com- 
pany 


Vice - President and Member of 
Executive Committee American 
Radiator Company. 


HARRY M. JEWETT: 
President Paige - Detroit Motor General Manager Paige - Detroit 
3 Car Company; >. Vice-President 
— National Bank of Com- Preside Bigelow & Brooks; Vice 

*resident J. B. B. 5 ollieries s 

Company; Vice- 
Village Grosse Pointe Shores. 

Vice-Pres. Iroquois Collieries Co. 





JAMES F. BOURQUIN: 


Motor Car Company. 
Formerly Superintendent Mfg. of 
Chalmers Motor Company. 


President 


SHERMAN L. DEPEW 


Treasurer and General Manager Vice-President Paige-Detroit 
the Pingree Shoe Company. 





EDWARD H. JEWETT: 
Motor Car Company. 
President Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks, J. B. B. Collieries Com- 


pany. 
President Iroquois Collieries Co. 








The PAIGE of 1915 


The Paige ‘* 36”’ 


“*Price Class’’ 


the $3000 mark. 


“The best of automobile engineering practice—regardless of 
cost” —that has been the keynote of Paige construction. 
And—y rigidly adhering to this principle—Paige cars have 


is, in many ways, a contradiction of so-called 
standards. In and on the Paige are mechani- 
cal principles and equipment found in no other cars below 


been dev eloped toa point of excellence that has earned them 
a reputation of being * 
The Paige of 1915 is a Paige of still greater refinemenent—still 
greater development—yet, the price remains unchanged. 
Consider the following features carefully. 
they measure up to the Paige standard—‘““The best of 
automobile engineering practice—regardless of cost.” 


‘unusual’ motor car values. 


You will find that 


The Ten Cardinal Points of PAIGE Supremacy 


Paige Motor 


Paige motors have earned a reputation that is 
absolutely unassailable. Toappreciate this power 
plant you must ride behind it—up hill, down 
dale, through heavy, clinging sand roads and over 
smooth, oiled boulevards. Under all condi- 
tions, the Paige motor runs smoothly, silently 
and willingly. This motor is the crowning 
achievement of the Paige engineers—the result of 
years of development and experiment. 


Rear Axle 


Our axle is built with excess strength; and the 
experience of Paige owners proves that it has 
been remarkably free from trouble. It is the 
floatingtype. 
There is no 
noise of gears 
—no hum 
when the car 
is running 20 
miles per 
hour — no 
roar when it 
is going 40. 





























Noiseless 
Chain 
Drive 


The noise- 
less chain 


drive for magneto, cam and pump shafts of the 
Paige motoris the greatest single factor in the elim- 
ination of mechanical noise. Engineers assert the 
noiseless chain is 15% more efficient than gears 
and maintains a mechanical efficiency of 98%. _ 
It costs twice as much as timing gears; and this 
principle is almost exclusively confined to the 
high priced field. 


Cork Insert Multiple Disc Clutch 


This type is admittedly the most expensive and 
most efficient. It is found almost invariably on 
highest priced cars. The Paige clutch runs in 
oil, and its velvety action relieves transmission, 
universal, axle and bearings from sudden and 
excessive strains. 


Gray & Davis Large Unit Electric System 


Paige is the only car below $3000 standardly 
equipped with the large unit Gray & Davis 
system. The smaller unit system is designed for 
cars in the Paige ‘‘price class,’’ but we adopted the 
large and more expensive unit because it charges 
quicker—has a larger storage battery capacity— 
and, in its application on the Paige, uses less cur- 
rent in starting. This is a distinct ‘‘ over value.” 


Oiling System 


The Paige oiling system is automatic, requires no 
watching or adjustment, and is designed to make 
the motor as free as possible from carbonization. 
With this system it is absolutely impossible 
for a Paige motor to smoke. 


Mayo Radiator 


The Mayo honeycomb radiator is admittedly 
lt posi- 


the most expensive and efficient built. 


tively eliminates over-heating and it isestablished 
that this radiator requires less re-filling than any 
other. The highest priced cars—Pierce-Arrows— 
Fiats and Locomobiles—equip with the Mayo. 


Stewart Carburetor 


We believe the Stewart Carburetor the most 
efficient obtainable. It is simplicity itself in con- 
struction—noiseless and positive in action under 
all weather conditions. There is but one adjust- 
ment—a lever on the dash. This adjustment 
facilitates the strictest economy in gasoline. 


Ease of Operation 


The accelerator pedal is smooth acting and 
steady. The lighting switch on the dash permits 
the turning off and on of the headlights and 
dimmers. The driver has a clear view of the 
speedometer, gasoline gauge and ammeter. 


Beauty and Luxury 


In beauty of design, in dignity and luxury, the 
Paige is a true aristocrat. The design is a full 
stream line body with crown fenders. Deep com- 
fortable cushions, side and back, insure the easiest 
possible riding over even the roughest country 
roads. The tonneau is big and roomy ; there is 
ample room in the driver’s compartment. 


The Last Word in Equipment 


Large unit Gray & Davis electric'lighting and 
starting system; silk mohair top ; Jiffy side cur- 
tains and top boot ; ; rain-vision ventilating wind- 
shield built into body; Stewart revolving dial 
speedometer ; famous Gray & Davis twelve-inch 
electric head lights, parabolic design, equipped 
with dimmers, three-inch ruby elec- 
tric light at rear; demountable rims, 
one extra; adjustable foot rest; 
nickel robe rail; tire iron ; tire car- 
riers; non-skid tires on rear; license 
bracket ; electric horn; pump; jack; 
tools and tire repair 
outfit. 


Send for the book- 
let: ‘‘The Story of 
the Ten Associates”’ 
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“The Story of 


Nancy Gay” 


It throws a brilliant light on a burning 
question of consuming interest. 


A limited edition has been printed and you 

can have your copy sent you free by writing 

Write today. A postal will do. 
N.C. G. A. 


29 West 39th Street 
New York City 


e at once. 
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SELL MORE GOODS 








Harness that force, cultivate that faculty of persuasion 
which lies dormant in all men, and train your magnetic 

alities for use in your daily-work. Read ‘‘ How to 
evelo’ aouneiity in S 
ville Kleiser’s new book, and learn to close your deals 
on the spot by making your talk count. Thus you will 
gain access to a prolific field of new business, and will 
take larger and fuller orders{:om your established trade. 


b 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Power and P peaking,”’ Gren- 








FOLDING ALUMINUM 


TROUSERS CREASER ° 120 


So light and compact, it takes almost no space 
in suit case. eeps trousers creased—cuts 
down tailors’ bills—saves its small cost many 
times over. Simply made—does not get out 
of order—will not rust. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Send $1.50 today. 


G. VAN ROOYEN & CO. 
223 Market St. Newark, N. J. 











Price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 








354-60 Fourth Ave., New York City 



























In Principle and 
in Efficiency | 


the only perfect dentifrice is CaLox, 
the Oxygen Tooth Powder. Its 
principle is the evolution of oxygen. 
Its efficiency as a cleanser of the | 
teeth is due to the oxygen which 
it generates when used. 








Sample and Booklet free on request. 
All Druggists, 25c. 


Ask for the Calox 
Tooth Erush, 
35 cents. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 























Wwinple. 


Safety Razor J Stropper 


Puts hundreds of 


extra shaves into the 
blade — makes safety 
razor shaving a joy — 
saves time and money—and en- 
ables the tender-faced, hard- 
bearded man to safety-shave him- 
self. Will make your safety razor 
100% efficient. Sharpens both 
edges in one simple operation — 
and will last a lifetime. Get book- 
let from Twinplex Sales Company, 
323 North 10th St., St. Louis, or31 
Beaver St., New York. Leading 
dealers everywhere sell it on 


thirty days’ trial. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 119) 


WHEN NEW YORK PERFORMS 


.~ is seldom now that the stranger finds 
in New York the exhilarating impres. 


\sion of conglomerate ruthlessness, blood- 


thirstiness, fatalism, murder, fire, speed, 
uproar, smoke, smell, and fury that has 
made it reputed as the greatest city in the 
world. There are, however, exceptions, 
Only the other day something of the old, 
traditional picture of an earthly inferno 
was revived for a while. One shivering 
little party of sightseers was treated to 
more than it had bargained for in the way 
of local color, and went away, it may be 
presumed, with all its illusions of New 
York quite intact. The Times tells the 
story: 


Firemen, policemen, and employees of 
the Consolidated Gas Company swarmed 
into Times Square and up Seventh Avenue 
about 1:30 yesterday afternoon to deal 
with a situation created by a runaway 
horse, which in a few minutes set that part 
of town on edge and gave the passengers 
in a sightseeing automobile a visual 
demonstration of the terrible things that 
happen in New York. 

The horse, attached to a delivery wagon 
belonging to an Eighth Avenue grocer 
had been left standing at the curb at 
Seventh Avenue and Fifty-second Street. 
It took fright and started to run down 
Seventh Avenue, scattering the crowds as 
it went. Patrolman Herman, of the West 
Forty-seventh Street Station, ran into the 
street and tried to stop it, but the horse 
swerved to one side, throwing Herman 
down, and ran for a red fire-alarm lamp- 
post. The animal itself just missed the 
post, but the wagon hit it and broke it off, 
which automatically sent in an alarm. 

The horse continued down Seventh 
Avenue at full speed, the noise of its going 
drawing hundreds from breakfast- and 
luncheon-tables, and emptying stores and 
offices into the streets, to join the social 
gatherings already on the curbs. 

At Forty-seventh Street Patrolman Egan, 
of the Traffic Squad, caught the bridle 
and hung on. Horse, wagon, and police- 
man headed straight for a_ sightseeing 
automobile in the Times Square safety 
zone, and it looked for a moment as if there 
would be a grand smash, fit for any moving- 
picture camera. The driver of the sight- 
seeing car hastily abandoned it, and the 
passengers began to jump off on the other 
side in terror. 

Their worst fears were not realized, how- 
ever. The horse was strong, but he could 
not carry Egan very far, and the policeman 
pulled him to a standstill at the side of the 
automobile. 

Just as the throngs were recovering 
from their alarm there was a wild clanging, 
a clatter of hoofs, and a shrieking of 
whistles, and a battalion of fire apparatus, 
summoned by the breaking of the post, 
raced up from all directions. Egan and 
Herman, who were wiping blood from their 
uniforms, explained what was the matter, 
and sent three engines, a fire patrol, and 
two hook-and-ladder companies back to 
their quarters. 

About the time the fire apparatus was 
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leaving some one discovered that gas was 
Jeaking from the pipe in the broken post, 
and a repair wagon was summoned from 
the gas-works. The passengers in the 
sightseeing car thought another fire was 
imminent when the red wagon, with the 
banging gong, rolled up, and it was a long 
time before they could forget their glimpse 
of the horrors of metropolitan life and give 
undivided attention to the guide’s “On 
the left we behold.” 


A DAY WHEN THE LOSER WINS 


HOULD the particular tide of reform 

that has welled up in the little town of 
Carmen, Oklahoma, sweep over the whole 
country, many are the thousands that will 
have good cause to bless the name of this 
hitherto unknown hamlet. For this flood 
brings with it a priceless jetsam in the 
shape of once-cherished possessions that 
have been long loved and lost. In brief, 
Carmen has originated and celebrated 
“Take-It-Back Day’”—one day in the 
year when each citizen shall make restitu- 
tion to his neighbor of whatever he has 
borrowed in the past. The immensity of 
this conception stuns the reader. Imagine 
what it might mean to have one day in the 
year when, without discourtesy, one might 
rightfully demand that book, those um- 
brellas, that V. or X., or worse, which, be- 
cause ‘‘Take-It-Back Day” had not yet 
been invented and was regarded as be- 
longing in the same class with perpetual 
motion and the millennium, were long ago 
charged to profit and loss! The news ac- 
count of this great day is disappointingly 
brief, but, as the Kansas City Journal re- 
marks: 

Enough is told to make it clear that 
“Take-It-Back Day” was an unqualified 
success. Those who returned borrowed 
articles grudgingly seem to have concealed 
their chagrin at being forced to ‘“‘give up,” 
while the joy of those who got back sugar, 
flour, lemon-squeezers, rakes, feather beds, 
and salt which they had loaned long months 
before was unconfined. The dispatches 
are significantly silent as to whether any 
umbrellas were restored to their rightful 
owners. Perhaps that would be asking too 
much for the first year, or perhaps the 
omission is a skilful allusion by implica- 
tion or common knowledge ‘of human na- 
ture to the fact that umbrellas are appro- 
priated rather than borrowed. Be that as 
It may, however, the fundamental idea of 
“Take-It-Back Day’’ is an excellent one, 
and Carmen deserves all the celebrity 
which it has acquired. There are limitless 
possibilities to the scheme, and in time even 
those who tell fibs on their neighbors may 
be induced to take them back. 


And upon the text of ‘‘Take-It-Back” 
the Grand Rapids Press reads an every- 
day sermonette: 


If you have in your possession a book 
for which the owner has been hunting high 
and low, take it back. If your neighbor’s 
lawn-mower reposes in your wood-shed,take 
it back. If in a moment of forgetfulness 
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HE stoutest telephone line 

cannot stand against such a 
storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in 
the year. Poles were broken off 
like wooden toothpicks, and 
wires were left useless in a 
tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone com- 
pany over a million dollars to 
repair that damage, an item to 
be remembered when we talk 
about how cheaply telephone 
service may be given. 

More than half of the wire 
mileage of the Bell System is un- 
derground out of the way of 
storms. The expense of under- 
ground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important 
trunk lines with numerous wires 
and for the lines in the con- 
gested districts which serve a 
large number of people. 


One Policy 


The Telephone Emergency 
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But for the suburban and rural’ 
lines reaching a scattered popu-' 
lation and doing a small business’ 
in a large area, it is impracticable ; 
to dig trenches, build conduits 
and lay cables in order that 
each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the prob- 
lem of service. Overhead wires 
are necessary for talking a very 
long distance. It is impossible 
to talk more than a limited 
distance underground, although 
Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground 
communication. 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead 
wires for the long haul, in order 
that the Bell System may give 
service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





Shawls == India 


Certified by the Marquis of Crewe; Sup- 

plied to Her Majesty the Queen, Lords, 

Earls and Members of Parliament, 

Governors, Commanders of the Armies, 

Maharajas, Rajas, Viceroys, etc., etc. 
Attractive selections of Kabul and Kashmir 
Shawls, Rampuri and Pashmina, Chaddars, 
Alwans, Tafta, Pattoo, Lahori Dhussa, Wrap- 
pers, Malida Cloth, Plain-and Embroidered 

Comforters, etc., etc. 
Sent on Approval. Samples Post Free 


AMIR CHAND & SON, Lahore, India 




































Lunch Outdoors 
This Basket Keeps Things Fresh 


Pack your lunch, go for a ride in the 
motor over country roads to some w 

spot. What greater pleasure than dining 
with Nature as host? Put in the lunch, 
bottles and all. 


“A Rest and a 


Hawkeye | 


Refrigerator Basket 
Add Zest tothe Trip” @ 
The repast will be ready to serve 
fresh and delicious at your jour- 
ney’s end, A small piece of ice in 
a sanitary compartment keeps the 
contents cool. Does not drip. Dirt, 
germs andinsects cannottouch the 
food. Write for illustrated booklet. 
Burlington Basket Mfg. Co. 
East Burlington, lowa 
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Shampoo Here 
**Packer’s’’ 

night. Then 
notice how de- 
lightfully your 
scalp tingles 
with a new- 
found sense of 
vigor and abso- 
lutecleanliness. 





Packers 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


To help you get 
lasting benefit from 
“*Packer’s,’’ may 
we send post-paid 
cur indexed manual 
—‘**The Hair and 
the Scalp —Their 
Modern Care and 
Treatment ?”’ 


Send 10c for sample 
of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
State whether you wish 
cake or liquid. 


THE PACKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Suite 84A 
81 Fulton St., New York 
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you heatedly told your rival what you 
thought of him, go to him and tell him, 
man to man, that you did not mean a word 
of it. If you owe any citizen ten dollars, 
take it back, even tho the debt be out- 
lawed. And last, but not least, if you have 
been nourishing a grudge against any man, 
woman or child in that commynity, take 
that grudge back and join hands with the 
other party in a dance over its grave. 

How’s that for an idea? Honestly car- 
ried out, would it not add a eubit to the 
civie stature? And if here and there a die- 
hard were discovered who cherished his 
antagonisms overmuch, would not partial 
success in such a program make any town 
more livable? 

The best thing about this idea is that one 
need not wait for a second to the motion. 
To-day—without further delay—we can 
go the rounds taking things back—deeds, 
words, posSessions, hatreds, jealousies, and 
envies. Life is too short, existence too 
precarious, and individual differences too 
slight to warrant the assumption that there 
is nothing to arbitrate between himself and 
his neighbor. And neighbor is a mighty 
comprehensive term; it can be stretched 
to include all humanity. 





A STRANGE TRUE-STORY 


EARLY every one has read or seen 

played the story of ‘‘The Count of 
Monte Cristo,’ in which the hero escapes 
from his dungeon in the Chateau d’If by 
taking the place of a dead man. Fantastic 
and melodramatic fiction tho this is, it is 
nearly matched by a true-story that is 
noticed by the Birmingham (Ala.) Age 
Herald. ‘*hero”’ side- 
tracked his captor and secured another 
man, quite alive and originally in possession 
of most of his senses, whom he posed as 
himself. He then, in the réle of officer in 
charge, delivered the innocent man to the 
prison authorities under his (the rightful 
prisoner’s) name, and calmly walked off, 
free and unmolested. The narrative is 
presented from the viewpoint of the victim, 
a Scandinavian sailor named Albert 
Johannsen, and is as follows: 


In this case the 


The story starts in a saloon on the water- 
front at Nagasaki, the scene, it will be re- 
membered, of Madama Butterfly’s trib- 
ulations. Three strangers offered to treat 
Johannsen to drinks. Heaccepted. When 
he regained his senses he was at sea on 
board the American transport-ship Sheri- 
dan, a prisoner en route to the San Quentin 
penitentiary. Being unable to speak 
English, nobody understood when he tried 
to explain, so he was delivered to the 
prison authorities as James Rogers, alias 
Peter Grimes, tried and sentenced to serve 
three years by the treaty court at Shanghai 
for forgery. Johannsen’s cellmate at San 
Quentin was a fellow countryman. Through 
him he got a hearing and was released. 

The real Rogers once served a year in 
San Quentin for forgery. He won the 
regard of a San Francisco merchant who 
sent him to China as a clerk on one of his 
vessels. Rogers was soon posing as the 
merchant’s son and passing bad checks. 
He was caught, convicted, and sentenced 
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= Rubbers 


In addition to the increase in comfort and 
health, which comes from wearing Essex 
Rubber Soles and Heels on your shoes, 
they also afford you thorough foot pro- 





tection from the rain and snow. A sudden 
storm usually results in wet feet. Rubbers 
are unsightly, heavy and hurt 

your feet, and usually are not ESSEX SOLE 
to be found when needed or if AND HEEL 


at hand are worn and leaky. 


Essex Rubber Soles and 
Heels are Dependable 


The leading Shoe Manufacturers 
will tell you that the reason most all 
the rubber soled shoes worn in the 
United States are equipped wi 
Essex Rubber Soles is because they 
have proved by test that they are 
best in quality of material, excellence 
of srorkmen ip, and in style. 

x whenever you buy 
rubber soled shoes if you want last- 


ing sa ‘action. 
ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY hry 


Manufacturers of Soft Spot Beet oud 
Arch Cushions and Essex Rubber H 
TRENTON, N. J. 


BABY’S HEALTH 


Dr. Fischer’s Practical Advice to Young Mothers 


It is during the summer months that every mother, 
especially the young mother, finds much to worry her 
in the care of her little one. The ills that warm weather 
brings are often cause of worry and fear ; it is then that the 
delicate life of your infant needs the most careful watching. 

Mothers will find many practical suggestions and much 
sound advice in Dr. Louis 3 Fischer’ ’s boo to 


“THE HEALTH CARE OF THE BABY” 


Dr. Fischer is a well-known specialist and authority in child's dis 
eases, and his book embraces the latest scientific ideas on infant care 
| and feeding, both in health and illness. His advice covers nur 
| ery, bathing, clothing, growth, training, teething, general feeding, 
weaning, artificial feeding, food recipes, rules for ordinary illnesses, 
for contagious diseases and fevers, accidents, ears and eyes, medi- 


cines, etc., etc. 
Strong cloth,82c pestpaid. 


| 
144 . of Stool sl. = 4 dg 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY — New York and London 

































Bow Legs & Knock 
Knees Look Straight 


Improves your appearance 100 per cent. 
Attaches toanygarter-band. Absolutely 
cannot be detached no matter your 
position. Comfortable, you forget you 

wear them. Sent in plain package. 
\) 






Postpaid, soc. Or write for booklet. 
CAVANAGH BROS., Pottsville, Pa. 


CoroNA 


Folding CONA 
is the lightest (6 lbs.) and most compact stand- 

ard typewriter cnthe market. It’sthe logical 
maak hine for personal use—in the home or on 
the road. When you have read our booklet 
No. 55 you willrealize why. Send for it now. 
Corona Typewriter Co., {nc., Groton, N. Y. 
141 W. 42nd St., at Broadway, New York City 
Agencies in principal citses of the world 






























(Formerly Standard Typewriter Company) 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


SUMMER BARGAINS 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list- 
prices for the summer only. ll trade- 
marked and guarauteed for one year. 
Buy mow and save as much as $75. 

7 BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 
Write for booklet “low Dollars Are Stretehed” 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
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to three years at San Quentin. He was 
jntrusted to an officer of the court who was 
to have taken him to Nagasaki and 
tuned him over to the officers of the 
Sheridan. It is believed that Rogers got 
the officer drunk at Nagasaki, drugged the 
unsuspecting Johannsen and_ personally 
turned him over to a petty officer of the 
Sheridan late at night, together with the 
jegal papers which he had stolen from the 
drunken deputy. 

The well-known saying that truth is 
stranger than fiction is exemplified nearly 
every day in the week by newspaper dis- 
patches from every part of the world. 
Maybe that’s one reason why a close reader 
of newspapers is apt to find the average 
novel of adventure rather tiresome. He 
meets with many more fascinating stories 
in the news, in which there is no lack of 
“human interest.” 





TEMPTING FATE 


HE timidity or caution of those who 

are giving up European trips this 
summer on account of recent maritime 
mishaps is at least not shared by one man 
lately mentioned in dispatches. 
This man, a stoker, is a survivor of two of 
the greatest Atlantic catastrophes of the 
last decade, but he has no thought ‘of 
giving up the sea on that account. Do 
you sit up all night because so many people 
have died in their beds? Well, then, why 
should he forsake the cradle of the deep? 
For him, the lightning has struck twice in 
the same place, and struck hard. He has 
“tempted Fate’? by continuing his trade 
in the face of what to many might seem a 
“warning,” but what to him is only one 
of the experiences to be expected at some 
‘time or other by those who go down to the 
sea in ships. The following comment is 
made by the London Daily Mail: 


news 


One of the survivors of the Empress 
of Ireland, who reached Glasgow yester- 
day, was also on the Titanic on its first 
and last voyage. To have come safely 
through the two greatest of sea tragedies 
ils a strange experience, but this survivor 
takes it all with fine fortitude. He is a 
fireman, and his first business will be to go 
to Liverpool and get another job. We 
need not suppose that he has any special 
passion for the sea, or, still more romanti- 
cally, that the sea lures him in spite of 
himself. He gets his livelihood on ships, 
and the sea and past disasters, or future 
possibilities of disaster, are all accidental 
incidents of the very ordinary business of 
earning a livelihood. Of course, your 
mathematician, with his doctrine of proba- 
bility, will tell you that the fireman is on 
the side of mathematics. But it is not 
mathematics that carries him through. 
It is just the simple discipline of habit and 
of duty, the necessity of getting through 
one’s work and the faculty, through that 
work, of taming one’s fancy, that makes 
life at all practicable. But for these the 
World of the quietest city would be more 
full of paralyzing fears than the jungle 
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ANNING, mopping and grimacing, 
cool, when the sun grills. 
body and weight from your mind. 


man show it to you. 








The Joke—He Never Thought of B. V. D. 


**Phew! how hot,’’ won’t keep you 


B. V. D. will. 


It lifts a burden from your 
You forget the heat, because you’ re 


too busy ‘“‘enjoying life’’—lounging, dancing, a game of golf, a bout at tennis, 
watching a baseball game. Remember that not a// ‘Athletic’? Underwear is B. V. D. 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 
That positively safeguards you. 


On every B. V. D. garment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE } 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 
and Foreign Countries) 
B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 

$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A. 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


The 
B.V.D. Company, 


NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E.C. 











STYLE A—FASTENS 
AROUND LEG, 50c 


“TIGHT GARTERS MUST BE REMOVED” 
Excerpt Amer. Jour. Clinical Medicine, June issue. 
“Conservative Treatment Varicose”’ 

your dealer for 


Suir Gar 


If he can’t supply you, we will. 


SHIRT GARTER CO., Columbia, Tenn. 





Bright Missionary Meetings 
Personal methods of one of the world’s greatest 


missionary leaders, Miss Belle M. Brain, told by her- 
self in a series of interesting sketches, entitled 


“HOLDING THE ROPES” 


A volume of fractical flans and suggestions for 
stimulating individual interest and directing the efforts 
of missionary societies toward the most effective work. 

235 pages, cloth, price $1, postpaid. 





fullest of wild beasts. 


Funk & Wagnallis Company New York 











JUST PUBLISHED 
An Important New Book 


FRANCE 


From Behind the Veil 


By COUNT PAUL VASSILI 








N THIS VOLUME, written in frank and 
- pungent style, is embodied the author’s un- 
rivaled experiences of the inner social and political 
life of France during the last fifty years. He 
opens his reminiscences with the meteoric reign of 
Napoleon the Third and his lovely Andalusian 
wife, the Empress Eugénie, and closes them “the 
day before yesterday”’ as it were. 


“There is here much first-hand and entereietes 
gossip about the celebrities and notorieties of Frenc 
society during the author's time.’""—-The Sun, New York. 

“Contains much that is momentous in history, sim- 
ply and frankly told.’"—The Evening Post, Chicago, Ill. 

“No man of the era which closed with the downfall 
of Napoleon III. had better opportunity for close inves- 
tigation than did this diplomat, whose missions, nyrenges | 
of a semi-official nature, were many, taking him to all 
3 courts of Europe.’’—The Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, 

0. 


: Large Octavo, Cloth, $3.75 net; by mail $3.91 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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New Prices, New Stream-Line Design, New Equipment 


An entirely new note in body luxury and beauty, mounted on a chassis that 





includes every feature of real usable value that can be built into an auto- 





mobile. 


New comfort for the man who drives his own car. 


New econ- 





omy and riding ease that gives you a new idea of the pleasures of touring. 





Big, Roomy, Comfortable 

The average owner wants to drive his own car. 
And he wants to be comfortable. 

Step into the front seat of any ‘‘Velie’’ model 
for 1915. Notice the room. On no other car, 
regardless of size and price, have equal provisions 
for the comfort of the driver been made. On the 
majority comfort in the front seat has been sac- 
rificed. In the “Velie’’ for 1915 the front seat 
is as luxurious as the rear. 

Step through the wide doors to the rear seat. 
Sit down on the deep, soft cushions. Real, gen- 
uine comfort is your first sensation. 

Drive over all roads. 

Open up the throttle. It makes no difference 
where you are, you get the same comfort over 
smooth macadam or rough country roads. 


A Car of Real Quality 

The deftness of European designers in devel- 
oping features that add to beauty, comfort and 
convenience, combined with the skill of Velie 
engineers in developing features that add to ser- 
vice and ability. 

In excellence of materials; in highest grade of 
equipment; in permanency of style, none can 
be better. 

The new motor-driven tire pump; the graceful 
top; the big 37x4 4-inch tires on the light ‘‘Six’’ 
with non-skid tires on the rear wheels, are com- 
bined as regular equipment only on the Velie. 


Model 14—Six-cylinder, 50 h. p. 
Five-passenger Touring, 
Four-passenger Torpedo, 
Two-passenger Roadster, 


New Price 


$2,015 
$2,715 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, 


Sedan 








Features of Design 
Motor-driven tire pump on Models 
12 and 14. 
37x43¢-inch tires on ‘‘Big Four”’ 
and “Light Six,’’ with non-skid 
tires for rear. 
34x4-inch tires on ‘“‘Light Four.”’ 
Smooth, unbroken body lines. 


Tires at rear, with clean running 
boards. 


Highsides; deep, roomy body space. 

Tapering upholstery, blending into 
body rails. 

Quick-detachable side curtains. 

Double-dimmer headlights. 

Crown fenders. 

Gray & Davis electric starting and 
lighting. 

Bosch dual ignition. 

Special rain-vision windshield. 

Left steer with center control. 

Warner speedometer. 


Pressure feed, with the gasoline 
tank at the rear on large cars. 











Model 11— Four-cylinder 
35 h. p., Five-pas- 
senger Touring Car, 


New Price 


$1,500 


A Light, Economical Car 


The successful car for 1915 is going to be light- 
weight. Velie engineers have secured notably 
light weight, with superior strength, by the 
proper use of high grade materials. The manv- 
facturer who argues heavy weight as an indica- 
tion of strength no longer commands attention. 

In view of the exaggerated claims for light 
weight made by many manufacturers, it might 
be well for you to take the weight of the Velie 
under the same conditions as you take the weight 
of any other car with which you want to make 
comparison. Then look at the tire sizes on 
Models 12 and 14. The tires are 37x4% inches. 

The result of big tires on the real light weight 
Velie is low tire cost. 

There is greater mileage from the gasoline, 
because there is less load to carry. There is less 
cost for upkeep because weight and strength are 
in proper proportion. 


«6 99 Sins 
Fours’’ and ~ Sixes’? 


Each have their logical place. Among cars of 
high price and power the ‘‘Six’’ has its advan- 
tages. 

The line between Velie ‘‘Fours’’ and ‘‘Sixes” 
is a definite, firmly-established basis for proper 
engineering design. When six-cylinder design 
has reached a point where a real ‘‘Six’” at lower 
price is possible, Velie will build it. 


Model 12—Four-cylinder, 45h. p. 


New Price 
Five-passenger Touring, 
Four-passenger Torpedo, 


Two-passenger Roadster, $l 150 
_. . $2,485 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Sedan 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 








In Hiding.—‘‘ Hips are coming in again.” 
“ Hurray ! Now mother can come back 
from Europe.’’—J udge. 





A Late Start—Aunt—‘‘ Why, Tommy, 
when I was your age a lie never passed my 
lips.” 

Tommy—‘‘ When did you begin, auntie?” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Try This.—Sroncer (meeting acquain- 
tance)—‘‘ Do you know, old man, I really 
believe I’m losing my nerve? I’m getting 
so I hate to ask any one for a loan. As 
soon as I saw you I began to tremble.”— 
Boston Times. 





Strength.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, the anti- 
suffragist, said at an antisuffrage tea in 
New York: 

“They call woman the weaker sex. Yet 
I have known more than one woman to 
bend a man’s will during his life and break 
it after his death.”-—Washington Star. 





Logical ENTHUSIASTIC PROFESSOR OF 
Puysics (discussing the organic and in- 
organic kingdoms)—* Now, if I should shut 
my eyes—so—and drop my head—so— 
and should not move, you would say I was 
aclod. But I move, I leap, I run; then 
what do you call me? ” 

Voice FROM THE Rear—‘ A clod-hop- 
per! ”’—Tit-Bits. 





Good at Figures.—Sammy was not prone 
to overexertion in the classroom; therefore 
his mother was both surprized and de- 
lighted when he came home one noon 
with the announcement, “‘I got 100 this 
morning.” 

“That’s lovely, Sammy!” exclaimed 
his proud mother, and she kissed him 
tenderly. ‘‘ What was it in?” 

“ Fifty in reading and fifty in ’rithmetie.”’ 
—The Multitude. 





A Memorable Occasion.—Reynold Wolf 
tells this one of Nora Bayes: 
Once Miss Bayes was appearing in .a 
breakfast scene where eggs were being 
served, and a child sitting in a box made 
manifest his interest in the food. Stepping 


down to the footlights she tendered the 
youngster an egg, but his mother drew 


back her child with a sign of annoyance. 


“You should let the young man take 
“It is 
unique for eggs to be passed from this side 
of the footlights.”—Green Book Magazine. 


it,’ said Miss Bayes, quietly. 





Straws.—Latest changes in post-offices, 


from the official guide: 


Established: Woodrow (Col.), Woodrow 
Woodrow 
(Neb.), Woodrow (N. C.), Woodrow (Fla.), 
Woodrow (Mont.), Woodrow (Ore.), Wood- 


(Utah), Woodrow (N. M.), 


Tow (Tex.). 
Samville 
Woodrow. 


(Fla.) name changed 


Fremont (Idaho), changed to Woodrow. 


Taft (N. C.), discontinued. 

Taft (N. D.), discontinued. 
Tariffville (Tenn.), discontinued. 
Bryan (N. M.), discontinued. 
Theodore (Ky.), discontinued. 


Wilson (Col.), discontinued.—New York 
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Complacent.—Mrs. Exe—‘t How does} 
your cook take it when you go into the 
kitchen and tell her how to do things? ” 
Mrs. Wre—“ Oh, she doesn’t mind,””— 
Boston Transcript. 





Far Worse.—Hoxvus—‘ It must be a 
terrible thing for an opera-singer to realize 
he is losing his voice.’ 

Poxus—‘ It’s more terrible when he | 
doesn’t realize it.”’—Judge. 








Chronic.—Smatt Boy (to charitable 
lady)—“‘ Please, mother. says she’s much 
better of the complaint wot you gives ’er 
quinin for; but she’s awful ill of the disease 
wot’s cured by port wine and chicken 
broth.” —Tit-Bits. 





A Weighty Reason.—The old gentle- 
man’s wife was getting into a carriage, and 
he neglected to assist her. 

** You are not so gallant, John, as when 
you were a boy,”’ she exclaimed, in gentle 
rebuke. 

““No,”’ was his ready response, ‘‘ and 
you are not so buoyant as when you were 
a gal! ’’—Sacred Heart Review. 





A Horse Laugh.—Moronrist (blocked by 
load of hay)—‘‘ I say, there, pull out and 
let me by.” 

FarmMer—‘ Oh, I dunno ez I’m in any 
hurry.” 

Moronrist (angrily)—‘* You seemed in a 
hurry to let that other fellow’s carriage 
get past.” 

FarmMer—* That’s ’cause his horse wuz 
eatin’ my hay. There hain’t no danger o’ 
yew eatin’ it, I reckon.’—Springficld 
Republican. 





A Useful Page.— ‘‘Ambassador Page, | 
like most married novelists, treats married 
life in his books from the inside, as it were,” 
a Washington. woman said on her return | 
from Rome. 

“At a tea Mr. and Mrs. Page had a 
ludicrous argument over something or 
other, and when their misunderstanding 
was satisfactorily cleared up Mr. Page 
laughed and said: 
““* This seems like a chapter that has 
slipt out of a novel, docsn’t it? ’ 

“** Tt seems,’ Mrs. Page retorted, ‘more 
like a chapter that will slip into one.’ ”’ 

Boston Advertiser. 





Mebbe.—There was a certain bishop who 
had a pleasant habit of chatting with 
anybody he might meet during his country | 
walks. One day he came across a lad who 
was looking after some pigs by the road- 
side, and the bishop paused to ask him what 
he was doing, that being his usual opening 


Keeps the““Gas”’ 





to conversation. 

**Moindin’ swoine,”’ 
stolidly. 

The bishop nodded his head thoughtfully. 

“Ah, is that so?’ he commented. 
** And how much do you earn a week? ” 

*“ Two shillin’s,”” was the reply. 

“Only two shillings? ’’ remarked the) 
bishop. Then he continued, pleasantly, | 
“I, too, am a shepherd, but I get more| 
than two shillings.” | 

The lad looked at him suspiciously for a | 
minute, then he said, slowly: 

““Mebbe you gets more swoine nor me 


the lad replied, 








Evening Sun. 


to moind.’’—Tit-Bits. 














In Gasolene 





— 





Doesn’t matter 
what car you own, 
it can’t do its best 
onweakened gaso- 
lene. When gaso- 
lene is kept above 
ground it loses its 
vitalitythroughex- 
posure to change 

able weather con- 





ditions. Temperature fluctuations make 


it vaporize. ‘That vapor is the ‘‘punch’’ 
that makes your car go. Water and 
dirt get in—that’s annoyance when least 
wanted. See what happens when your 
gasolene is stored ina 


Underground GasoleneTank 


It just can’t leak. It is always at a 
constant temperature. Air can’t play a- 
cross it to robit of its ‘‘vim’’. Every drop 
is delivered any distance to the garage— 
full of life and power. Not a drop lost 
on the way. ot an atom. of power 
wasted. afe from dirt—fire—theft— 
loss. You soon get your money back. 

The particular Bowser System for your Public, 
Private or Commercial Garage is easily and 
economically installed. Learn about it. Use 


the coupon. Costs nothing to find out—no ob- 
ligation. Send the coupon today—NOW. 


Also in Stores and Factories 


If you own a store or power plant learn how 
Bowser Systems are saving kerosene, lubricants 
and paint oils and money here also—how effi- 
ciency is compelled—space saved—oil profit 
assured. Use the same coupon. There are 
500 different Bowser Systems—a million users. 
Bowser has been solving oil storage problems 
for twenty-nine years. Let Bowser confer with 
you in solving yours. Saving begins from the 
time youact. ACT NOW. 


To Dealers We can now make deal- 


ers an attractive proposi- 
tion to handle our Private Garage Line. No 
stock required—direct shipments. Write today 
for details. 


S.F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 
Engineers, ee Patentees of 


203 Thomas Street Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Canadian Factory, 308 Frazer Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Ss. F. BOWSER & Mar Inc. 
203 Thomas St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
particular expense or obligation on my part send me 
culars regarding a Bowser — gree System 
‘or Por the purpose indicated with an 


f Private Garage f |p eas Plant 


Public Garage 


ry Cleaners 
Manufacturing 


Stores 





“STATE WHAT YOU MANUFACTURE. OR STLL 


Name 





Street No 





Town. 
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When Abroad You May 
Obtain The Literary Digest 


at the following Hotels, Bookstalls and News- 
dealers. Put this list in your bag before sailing. 


ENGLAND 
Fishguard, Landing Stage London, Hotel Metropole 
Liverpool, Landing Stage London, Hotel Victoria 
London, Savoy Hotel London, Euston R.R. Station 
London, St. Ermins Hotel London, Victoria R.R. Station 
London, Waldorf Hotel London, Charing Cross R.R. Station 
London, Strand Palace London, Paddington R.R. Station 

FRANCE 


Paris, Brentano’s, Avenue de l’Opéra 
Paris, Hachette’s, rue du Faubourg St. Denis, 148 
Paris, Hachette’s, rue Réaumur, I11 


GERMANY 
Baden-Baden, Julie Rhone,Langestrasse Langen-Schwalbach, C. A. Miller, 
64 Buchhandlung 
Baden-Baden, Constantin Wild, Buch- Leipzig, Vereinigter Leipziger Bahnhofs- 
handlung Fe a weer ghee ey Hauptbahnhof, 
Baden-Bad Friedrich Zi c Z arien rnst Fink, Jr. 
ae so 46 Saghetiage cscs wiles a Marienbad, C. A. Goetz, Buchhandlung 


Berlin, George Stilke, Mittelstrasse 18 Marienbad, Franz Gschihay, Buchhand- 


: . lung 
Berlin, Elias Ilges, Buchhandlung, Passage : 7 
Berlin, A. Glende, Zeitungstand, Fried- Munich, Fch. Jaffe, Buchhandlung, Brien- 


: 4 
richstrasse 94 Bad Nauheim, Carl Ah itungs- 
Bremen, Carl Offermann, Birkenstrasse 2 — icant 


verkauf 

Bremen, Joh. Storm, Am Wall 143 Bad Nauheim, Hch. Burk, Buchhandlung 
Dresden, Zeitungskiosk, Pragerstrasse 54 Bad Neuenahr, M. Liicke,Buchhandlung, 
Frankfurt-on-Main, Julius Vaternahm, Pavillon vor dem Badehaus 

Railway Station Bad Neuenahr, Geschwister Demmer, 
Hamburg, Hermann Ritzinger Buchhandlung 
Heidelberg, Hans Ruhlmann, Buchhand- Stettin, B. Berglehner, Buchhandlung 

lung, Anlage 9 Stuttgart, Herrn Wildt, Buchhandlung, 
Bad Homburg, v. d. H., F. Schick, Hof- Koenigstrasse 38 

buchhandlung, Wiesbaden, Albert Liicke, Buchhandlung 
Bad Homburg, Louis Staudt, Luisen- Rheinstrasse 

strasse 75 Wiesbaden, Zeitungskiosk, Taunnus- 
Bad Homburg, F. Supp, Buchhandlung strasse I 
Karlsbad, Herm. oa Zeitungsbureau Wiesbaden, Zeitungskiosk, vis a vis dem 
Karlsbad, Stark’sche Buchhandlung Museum 
Karlsbad, A. Thoma, Buchhandlung, Wurtemberg, A. Lucke, Buchhandlung 

Markt. Wildbad, Joh. Paucke, Buchhandlung 
Karlsbad, R. Hengstenberg, Alte Wiese Bad Wildungen, Rud. Kaschina, Zeit- 
Bad Kissengen, Anton Freidel, Buch- ungsverkauf, Hotel Fiirstenhof 

handlung Bad Wildungen, Conradt Hundt, Buch- 
Langen-Schwalbach, B. Maurer, Wwe., handlung. 

Brunnenstrasse 10, Bad Ems, Aug. Pfeffer, Buchhandlung 

DENMARK 


Copenhagen, Jens. Brix. International Bogkiosk Vesterbrogade 2 
Copenhagen, Kortbazaren, Vesterbrog. 8 n. 
Copenhagen, Erslev & Hasselbalch, Frederiksborggade 1 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm, Luise Cedergran, Storkyrkobringen 10 
Stockholm, H. Lundgren, Burger Jarlsgaten 19 


NORWAY 
Christiania, Narvesen’s Kiosk-Kompagni, Storthingsgaden 2 
SWITZERLAND 
Lausanne, E.Frankfurter,12,GrandChéme Lucerne, Schwanenplatz Bookstore 
Lucerne, Railway Bookstand Montreux, C. B. Faist, Librairie 
, ITALY 

Genoa, Railway Station Rome, Railway Station, Via Calabria, 56 

Naples, Railway Station Turin, Railway Station 
PRUSSIA 

Kreuznach, Gebr. Wolff, Buchhandlung 

AUSTRIA 


Vienna, Wilhelm Maudruch, Spitalgasse 1, b. 


For the convenience of our many patrons accustomed to making frequent ocean 
voyages, we announce that The Literary Digest in attractive morocco leather covers is’ 
also to be had in the reading-rooms of all leading trans-Atlantic liners. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





Mexico 


July 2.—John R. Silliman is a in 
a bi gu = represent the ited ‘Stary 
at Saltillo, the temporary capital 
Constitutionalists. . “? 


July 3.—The British Vice-Consul, ‘Albert gt, 
Clair Douglas, is arrested od the rebels on a 
charge of aiding the Federals and is held for 
court martial. 


July 5.—The Mexican elections are held in 
Federal territory and Huerta is elected 
President by a majority of the few votes cast, 


July 6.—Generals Carranza and Villa are re 
ported once more in agrocmmens as the result 
of the conference of their representatives at 
Torreon, wherein Carranza is definitely an- 
nounced as First Chief of the revolution. 


Foreign 


July 2.—In a statement By: the secre- 
tary of the Pan-Servian Union and others 
Gabinovics makes a full confession of the 
eee of Francis Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria. 


July 3.—Joseph Chamberlain, one of Britain's 
oldest and most prominent statesmen, dies of 
paralysis in London. 

Suffragette incendiaries destroy a $100,000 
mansion near Belfast. 


Satisfied that Manchuria and eleven of the 
eighteen Chinese provinces are clear of opium, 
England bars therefrom all Indian opium and 
prohibits poppy-growing in these districts, 


July 4.—The Harvard eight wins the Grand 
ae Cup in the regatta at Henley, 
England. 

A statue of Lincoln, a gift from North Dakota 
to Norway, is unveiled at Christiania, with 
appropriate ceremonies attended by King 

aakon, Governor Hanna, and 250 Americans. 


July 6.—Ulster Volunteers land 200,000 rounds 
of ammunition, successfully escaping detec- 
tion from several British war-ships, 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


July 2.—The President receives J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Jr., at the White House, to discuss 
national business conditions. 


July 3.—The State Department officially dis- 
claims any responsibility for the statements 
published or subsequent actions of former 
Minister to Greece, George Fred Williams. 


July 6.—The House Committee rejects the 
proposal to appropriate $200,000 for the relief 
of Salem fire sufferers, holding that tne dState 
of Massachusetts is fully capable of extending 
all necessary succor. 


July 7.—Taking exception to the attitude of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
toward his nomination as member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Paul M. Warburg 
requests the President to withdraw his name. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission orders 4 
reduction in the pig-iron freight-rate between 
Alabama and Tennessee. 


July 8.—The Senate receives a direct communica- 
tion from President Melendez of San Salvador. 
protesting against the Nica an treaty and 
complaining that the particulars of San 
Salvador’s wrongs in this matter have not 
been brought to the attention of the Senate 
Committee by this Government. 


General 


July 3.— Colonel Roosevelt resigns from the 
editorial staff of The Outlook. 

The Mayor of Butte, Montana, is stabbed and 
seriously hurt by one of the rebelling Finnish 
miners. 

July 4.—President Wilson speaks at the Inde 
pendence Day celebration at Philadelphia. 

Through the accidental explosion of a bomb 
that wrecks a New York tenement, three men 
are killed and anarchist headquarters are 
revealed to the police, with valuable date 
concerning anarchistic plans for future 
violence. 


July 8.—John D. Rockefeller celebrates his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 





Putting Him Next.—CaLLow YouTsa— 
|‘ Barbah, how long will I have to wait for 
a shave? ”’ 

BarBer (glancing at him)—‘“ Oh, about 
two years.” —Boston Transcript. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


Inthis column, to decide questions concerning the current use 
words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
willbe taken of anonymous communications. 








«7, F.,” Stafford Springs, Conn.—" Please let 
me know the precise meaning of the terms used in 
stock exchanges of buying on margin and buying 
long and selling short.” 

Buying on margin: A transaction in stocks 
whereby the purchaser makes partial payment to 
his broker, who advances the remainder of the 
purchase-money at a rate of interest, retaining the 
stock certificate as a security until the purchaser 
orders sale or the margin is used up by deprecia- 
tion of the market. Buying long: Purchasing 
securities or commodities and holding them for an 
advance in price. Selling short: A sale for future 
delivery of goods or stocks not in possession at 
the time of the sale. 

“O. T. B.,"’ New Haven, Conn.—‘ Do the fol- 
lowing subjective clauses take singular or plural 
yerbs? Group of men, majority of people, etc. 
For example, which form of verb is correct in the 
following: ‘He found that no system was com- 
plete, and that while the majority was (or were) 
effective in showing the derivations, few explained 
the applications.’’’ 

Collective nouns take a verb in the singular or 
plural according to the interpretation put upon 
them by the writer. Both ‘the majority was” 
and “the majority were’’ are right, but the first 
considers ‘‘the majority’’ as a collective unit, 
whereas the second considers ‘‘majority’’ as a 
distributive consisting of separate units. See 
New STANDARD DICTIONARY, page 1908, col. 
1, par. 5. 

“O. J. D.,’’ Chicago, Ill.—‘Is the following 
expression correct? ‘He had an army of not less 
than twelve thousand men.’ Is there any well- 

ed distinction between less and fewer ?"’ 

Concerning the use of few and little, the first of 
these words is sometimes improperly used for the 
second. Measurement by count is exprest by 
jew, measurement by quantity by little; as, ‘‘The 
loss of a few soldiers will make but Jittle difference 
tothe result.’’ ‘‘ The fewer his acquaintances, the 
fewer (not the less) his enemies.’’ Few, fewer, 
fewest are correctly used in describing articles the 
aggregate of which is exprest in numbers; litile, 
less, and least are used of objects that are spoken 
of in bulk. 


“H. A. G.,”” Clinton, N. C.—‘ Kindly give me 
the correct pronunciation of virile. Does the 
first ‘i’ retain the sound of its Latin root, or does 
it change to long ‘i'?”’ 

The NEw STANDARD DICTIONARY prefers the 
Pronunciation vir’il (i as in pin), but the pronun- 
dation vai’ril has sanction of usage and is its 
second choice. 


“E. E. O.,"’ Oxford, O.—‘‘Is the phrase I don’t 
think, as used in the following sentence, correct? 
I don't think present-day methods in the school- 
tooms are efficient.’ ’’ 

Notwithstanding the fact that we say I don’t 
think when we mean “I think it will not,” and 
thus, from the point of view of grammar, commit 
& breach of its rules, we are permitted to do so 
because J don’t think is so old that it has be- 
Come an English idiom. Just as, for instance, the 
word pass is used by us to-day at table: When we 
want bread, butter, or the like, we say ‘Please 
pass the bread,’’ etc., but we mean “ Please hand 
me the bread.”” The language is full of such 
anomalies. 

“A. R. C.,”’ Nashville, Tenn.—“ Please tell me 
Whether it is correct to use the word (ell in the 
following sentence: ‘It is impossible to tell one 
house from another.”’ 

As one of the meanings of the word tell is ‘to 
discern with certainty,”’ the use c* that word in 
the sentence given is quite correct. 

“C. H. M.,”" Detroit, Mich.—‘ Will you kindly 
state whether the use of the word surprize in the 


of ‘observe with surprize’ is sanctioned b 
g00d literary usage?” - " 4 


As the verb observe means “to take notice of 


With some degree of attention, or with careful 


Srutiny,"’ it would be catachrestic to speak of 
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Hupmobile 


The car of The American Family 
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With electric starter and 
lights, demountable rims, 
oversize tires, $1200. 
Prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Get the Facts 


Easiest thing in the world to confirm all the good you hear of 
the Hupmobile. 

Any Hup owner will gladly tell you the Hup costs less to run. 

That it is easier on tires. 

That repair costs are nothing, or next to it, because parts break- 

age is almost totally unknown. 

That oil and gas mileage are highly satisfactory. 

That he can travel wherever the wheels can find traction. 

That he’s never been stuck for lack of power. 


Ask Any Hupmobilist 


If you don’t know an owner, make an opportunity to talk to one who 
is a stranger to you. 


You'll find him glad to talk, and enthusiastic about every feature of 
the car “a its low cost. 


This enthusiasm of Hup owners is our greatest asset. 
It sells second and third Hups to the same men. 
It sells Hups to men who have owned other cars—higher priced and 


lower priced. 


Wherever you read this, you'll find Hup ownership satisfaction—it’s 
the same everywhere. 


Talk to a Hup owner or the Hup dealer. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1243 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 








Two Glasses inOne $15 
For Price of One 


—high and low power— 
equally good for day and 
night use—distant, or near 
view. ALL the service of 
several glasses in ONE. 
Delighted Army Man 
says of 


DA-NITEsmocovars 


“T am well pleased with them; more than I expected. 
All the boys here anxious toowna pair."’"—Geo. P. Storm, 
U.S. Army, Fort Liscum, Alaska, 
Price—$15.00—includes carrying case and cord. 
Travelers, Motorists, Sportsmen, Theatre-goers— 

Send for FREE Booklet F-1. 
McINTIRE, MAGEE & BROWN CO. 
723 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


MOTOR -CARS 


AND THEIR STORY 
By Frederick A. Talbot 
This is not a manual. The 
author’s object has been to describe in a 


popular manner, and free from technicalities, 
the amazing romance of the motor-car since 





its engtion ,and particularly the great feats 


—novel and ingenious applications, etc.— 
of the automobile. A_big, beautiful book, 
almost three inches thick; profusely illus- 
trated. Large octavo, cloth; 368 pages. 


$6.00 net; average carriage charges, 24c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y, 





observing with surprize. 




















Write for free booklet and 
list of Railroad, City, 
State, Public Utility and 
Industrial Gold onds 
to net from 5% to 7%, 

which may be bought for 
$10downand $5 monthly. 





Under our plan of 


. 

Partial Payment Purchases 
you can buy one or more dividend bearin; 
stocks or bonds receiving the income while 
paying for the securities. Full particulars in 


BOOKLET 8 MAILED FREE 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. ,22;aiay 


New York City 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


6% 1 FIRST MORTGAGES 
Net 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

On improved business and residential prop- 
erty, on conservative 50% margin. We have had 11 years’ 
experience in this field; refererices furnished if desired. Titles 
to beapproved byleadingattorneys. Correspondence invited. 

PALMER AND PALMER, Jacksonville, Fla. 




















“SMOKE THIS IN YOUR PIPE 


The Banker's Special is a mixture of all the highest grades of 


imported and domestic smoking tobaccos. It is to the smoker 
in taste and blend asthe Bank of England is to English com- 
merce, and we want to prove this assertion by sending samples 
to readers of Literary Digest at the cost of production. 

We will send the small flat can shown in the picture above to 
any address for 15 cents in stamps or coin, or the large round 
can, weighing Sounces, for $1.25 postpaid. Send orders to Dept. L. 
Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York City 


.S. 























4 CLEAR a ~ LUCID EXPLANATION a? eS PRIN. 
IPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMM 


“WORK-A-DAY 
GRAMMAR 


Just the book in which one can get quickly 
what one wants to know in order to speak 
and write good English. By J. C. FER- 
NALD, L.H.D. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.64. 


FUNK & WAQNALLS COMPANY, 





WEW YORK 





For Night 


A New Goggle and Day. 


Here’s a new goggle with every advantage for day driving, 
= an exclusive advantage for safer night driving. 

With it you can look right into the most dazzling headlights 
without any inconvenience. Its lenses are made in two sec- 
tions, lightand dark amber. 

Natural vision for either day or night is thru the lower light 
colored part. Then at night when a blinding headlight or 
roadlight is encountered a simple tip of the head gives per- 
fect vision thru the upper darker portion. This dark portion 
also acts as a shade against sun glare by day. In the 


Albex NIGHT & DAY Goggle 


you'll find the same perfect fit, ample ventilation, complete 
comfort, and perfect protection which have sold the Albex 
Folding Goggle to over 100,000 other motorists. 

Goggles of some kind are a neces- 
sity of course. Get the goggle with 
this big extra night driving feature. 
iu fine leather case, $2.50. From 
your dealer or thru us. Order, or 
write for attractive folder now, 
while you think of it 

T. A. WILLSON & CO., Ine. 
216 Washington St.,Reading,Pa. 
6,000,000 pairs spectacles 
and eyeglasses a year 
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HEAVIER BANK CLEARINGS — THE | 


BEST JUNE BUT ONE EVER 
KNOWN — NOT BAD FOR _ SIX 
MONTHS. 


S “evidence of improvement in distri- 
bution trade and in collections,’”’ Brad- 
street’s cites the figures for bank clearings in 
the United States for the whole month of 
June. The total for that month was $13,- 
812,268,991, which indicates a gain over 
June last year of 1.7 per cent., and over 
June, 1912, a gain of 2.1 percent. Except 
for the month of June, 1909, the total for 
June, 1914, was ‘‘the largest ever set up in 
any like month.” The gain was not in any 
sense local. On the contrary, ‘‘every sec- 
tion of the country reported a gain over 
June, 1913,’’ while most sections—the West, 
Northwest, South, Southwest, and : Far 
West—indicated increases over June of 
1912. New England showed a gain over 
1913, but a loss in comparison with 1912. 
| Eighty-four cities showed increases for 
this year over last; only thirty-one show 
declines. 

Bradstreet’s considers also the six months’ 
period which ended on June 30 this year. 
The total for all cities in that period was $89,- 
516,725,182. Compared with 1913 (when 
the total for the year’s first six months 
was the largest on record) the total for the 
present year was “‘ only seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent.”’ less than the total for last year. 
‘**Leaving out the uncertain factor of nor- 
mal growth,” says Bradstreet’s writer, “‘it 
is evident that a fractional decrease from 
the largest totals ever recorded in the first 
half of the year does not convey an impres- 
sion of wide-spread depression, whatever 
may be conceded about limited speculation, 
unsatisfactory industrial conditions, and 
inability to float new enterprises on a 
large scale.” 

Herewith is part of a table printed in 





Bradstreet’s, showing for each of seven gee. 
tions of the country the amount of cleap. 
ings for June this year and for June, 1913: 
also the amounts for the six months of 
those years ending with June 30. Asinpart 
here printed this table gives the four highest 
cities only in each of the seven sections, 

Bradstreet’s writer discusses the totals for 
New York City and for cities outside of 
New York respectively: 


“New York City’s total for the month of 
June, $7,844,202,766, reflects a gain of 8 
per cent. over May, while it shows an ad. 
vance of 1.1 per cent. over June, 1913, 
Comparison with the like month in 1919 
reveals a loss of 1.2 per cent., and contrast 
with June of 1911 and 1910 indicates de- 
creases of 4.5 per cent. and 6.2 per cent, 
respectively. Transactions in stocks dur- 
ing June this year were the smallest since 
November of last year, when the total of 
such dealings fell to the lowest depths noted 
since April, 1897. Trading in stocks de- 
clined 60 per cent. from June, 1913, and, in 
fine, the volume was lighter than that of 
any like month since June, 1894. For the 
six months’ period the total for the metrop- 
olis is $48,090,217,564, representing a loss 
of 1.4 per cent. from the first half of 1913 
of 4 per cent. from the corresponding part 
of 1912, and of 9 per cent. from 1910, while 
as compared with 1911 there is an increase 
of 3 per cent. Trading in stocks during 
the first half of the year—38,098,000 shares 
—was the smallest recorded for any like 
six months since 1897, and in this connee- 
tion it is worthy of note that incorpora- 
tions in the Eastern States during the six 
months ending with June called for an ag- 
gregate capitalization of only $498,260,000, 
against $1,140,448,000 in the first part of 
last year and $1,238,309,000 for the corre- 
sponding time in 1912. 

‘Outside of New York, bank clearings in 
June aggregated $5,968, 066, 225, a rise of 
approximately 3 per cent. over May, of 2.5 
per cent. over June, 1913, and of 7 per cent. 
over that month in 1912. Briefly, the 














Siz M 
1914 


Clearing Houses 1914 1913 1913 
Total for All New England Cities... ............. 7 67 003,348 $710,030,714  $4,817,323,866 $4,886,609,319 
Ee Ca Na 5d cea 6 cdshig.s ov a. -aicin.nin S!aiaip 6 645,251,960 601,245,861 4,092,031,174 4,189,542,332 
NN DaAC es hoag Gs cents Roosces cs aavaels 33,126,800 32,891,900 206,363, 210,958,000 
Rs See fens ca Skala cnt oan acan ses 23,131,912 19,025,201 137,796,853 127,284,025 
PN 62 ince 5's os, ces aan 15,225,082 12,284,570 84,427,617 79,061,487 
Total for All Middle-State Cities.................. $8,970,123,193  $8,933,588,055 $54,708,782,877 $55,701,002,06 
EAS We oink nas cop h ok tees ames Re ee ee 7,844,202,766 7,753,520,451 48,090,217,564 48,790,931,556 
ASS Te tie an Satine ; : 703,069,959 740,921,440 4,152,958,187 4,295,385,549 
kate sabi. dbase terns 230,571,366 251,956,253 1,351,917,480 1 511,506,322 
| ee 51,102,668 50,249,519 295, 082, 428 300,229,057 
Total for All Western Cities. aces Fone atte $555,798,268 $542,974,439  $3,368,010,564  $3,247,601,882 
RE Se - eee : 114,851,064 111,576,587 699,273,052 637,077,339 
NS fae are <6 oct Fabian tw hve « 110,380,550 108,461,900 682,921,800 665,602; 
Cleveland... .. RteRabeaehin stores s 106,004,935 103,585,126 637,344,178 ozs, ees 
ain iors et ounscien So'ecs : 54,116,411 54,634,316 366,138,149 361,386,682 
Total for All Northwestern Cities.................  $1,783,037,900 — $1,681,703,191 $100,767,156,261 $10,389, ae 
BN Rhian sas v ies etewess.« ease es 1,361,553,666 1,290,839,722 8,263,503,537 7,991,031,256 
CREE ARS TRI SRE LSS aad amr pee ene 102,390,388 96,061,934 588,904,841 582,968, 
Omaha....... 70,077,864 71,507,376 438,263,962 440,067,283 
SS Se i i a ee Te 69,814,688 62,959,431 421,711,886 381,914,504 
Total for All Southwestern Cities. ............... $651,167,066 $649,909,805  $4,094,449,512 $4,140,133, 
NS Nose on gag bikin eee weed ne a,shae Oe oclnaie 336,068,499 337,319,985 2,052,376,073 2,072,766,146 
NS Cis ccc os Sacha tpsee csc ahaaceaemneeve 207,992,759 207,598,087 1,327,386,148 1, "365, ‘694,014 
IE oe anos coc nic dant oh tink casimentige mete 29,404,088 28,433,726 193,303,086 203. 496,282 
5G ons 55: tions ons ass ve opip han sate cekioae 30,193,688 33,903,331 192,484,036 206,897,305 
Total for All Southern Cities. .......... $533,444,333 $529,707,815  $3,484,690,542 $3,492 ro 
| Baltimore........ 156,132,985 167,183,197 925,089,684 1,016,402,741 
| New Orleans. . . . 69,551,315 71,395,954 484,156,405 473, ‘522,616 
BIE kx Sahsins Catecaiod « sakes 53,965,388 44,695,193 385,458,976 335,143; 
Memphis are 25,211,278 25,257,617 199,183,170 195,434,412 
Total for All Pacific Coast Cities 
| San Francisco...... $211,915,976 $198,854,627  $1,243,121,846 $1,295, 861,886 
; Los Angeles. . 98,923,979 95,134,800 609,511,524 632,619,8% 
| Seattle........ 57,008,096 54,459,456 316,706,180 Se 308 
Se erg k eee aiS i dia aug Och wid Gwe 44,721,934 49,345,905 296,440,323 306,953,754 
| Total for Ali Far-Western Cities. $551,694,883 $534,410,597  $3,276,311,560 $3,422,971 
| Grand Total, United States............. $13,812,268,991 $13,582,324,616 $84,516,725,182 $85,280,128,082 
EAS ep ae ea ees oe eee $5,968,066,225 $5,828,804,165 $36,426,507,618 $36,489,192,3 
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30 316,349,183 
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60  $3,422,971,40 
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showing for June is the best ever reported 
for that period. The returns for six 
months furnish a total of $36,426,507,618, 
a drop of one-tenth of 1 per cent. from the 
frst half of last year, but the sum given is 
3 per cent. larger than that reported for the 
six months ended June 30, 1912.” 


THE GROWING ACTIVITIES OF 
THE I. C. C. 


Attention is called by The Railway World 
to the heavy increase that has taken place 
in the work done by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ‘‘Nothing,” it says, 
“so strikingly indicates the growth in the 
activities of the Commission as a com- 
parison between the early requirements of 
that body as to working force and appropri- 
ations and the requirements of the Com- 
mission at the present time.’’ Twenty-five 
years ago—that is, in 1888—the appro- 
priation made by Congress for the salaries 
and expenses of the Commission was 
$125,000, of which amount only $113,- 
000.07 was expended. At that time there 
were only five Commissioners, one secre- 
tary, and twenty-six clerks. These with 
the other employees made a total force of 
thirty-eight. 

In contrast it appears that last year the 
appropriations made for the Commission 
amounted to $1,853,629, of which $1,560,- 
404 were expenditures. The Commis- 
sioners were seven in number, the clerks 
numbered 501, and these with the other 
employees swelled the total force to 859, as 
against only thirty-eight twenty-five years 
ago. The appropriation last year was di- 
vided into the following items: 

For salaries of Commissioners and Secre' 
For general expenses in the execution of 
to regulate commerce....................... 1,000,000.00 
To enforce compliance with Sec. 20 of the act to 
gulate commerce as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, including the employ- 
ment of necessary special agents or examiners... 
For the payment of all authorized expenditures 
“to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon 3} a by p ih carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce to equip their 
locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
nances thereto” 

To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to keep informed regarding compliance with 
acts to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads, including the em- 





225,000.00 


ployment of inspectors. ..............eeeeees 150,000.00 
To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission 

to investigate in regard to the use and necessity 

for block-signal systems..................... 3,629.03 
Deficiency appropriation to provide for the valua- 

tion of property of the carriers. .............. 100,000.00 


STEEL COACHES INCREASING 


The substitution on railways of steel 
passenger-cars for wooden ones has been 
going on at a rate more rapid than 
most persons have known. Moreover, it 

been going on rapidly, in spite of busi- 
ness depression and the difficulties railroads 
have had in raising capital to meet charges 
and pay dividends. On January 1, it is 
known that of cars used on passenger- 
trains 3,144 were under construction, of 
which 87 per cent. were all-steel cars, and 
12 per cent. cars having steel underframes. 
There are now more steel cars in use on 
American railroads than there are wooden 
cars——the figures being, of steel cars 48,- 
486, of wooden ones 45,546. This move- 
ment has been notably accelerated by legis- 
lation. In Congress there are now pending 
seven bills that require the replacement of 
wooden cars by steel ones. These bills do 
hot require an immediate transformation, 
but call for a gradual replacement, periods 
during which the work may be done vary- 
ing from one to ten years after the passage 
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ARE YOU WILLING 


to let one of these books tell you the 
TRUTH about advertising? 


OU’RE not afraid to hear 
the truth about your 
product. 

You’re not afraid to know 
how your salesmen spend their 
time—or what your dealers 
think of you. 

Then it’s time for some one 
to tell you what advertising 
really is and what it can do for 
your business. 

To tell you why more money 
is being squandered on unwise 
advertising than in almost any 
other business enterprise. 

To tell you howstraight and 
plain and smooth is the right 
road for any man who is willing 
to follow it. 

These books tell you the 
truth, and strip the mystery 
from advertising. 

Check <«*A’’ on coupon if you’re a 
non-advertiser, ‘‘B’’ if you are spending 
$25,000 or less on advertising, <*C’’ if 
you are spending more. One book, 
whichever fits your need, will be sent 
free. If you want more than one, 


send 25c for each additional copy. 


Attach thi 


Town and State....... 


[b 
> explained in your adver- 
aif or tisement in Literary Digest, 
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is coupon to your business lefterhead, signing 
our name and official position, and mail to above address. 














“ “The Pride Hi 


We never tire of praising our beautiful “White- 
Frost” Refrigerator. We know it to be the ideal 
refrigerator. It protects our health because it keeps 
our food in perfect condition. It saves time and work because 
it is so convenient. It has a perfect circulation of air from the 
ice to the provisions and return; thus giving a pure, dry at- 
mosphere in provision chamber at all times. Ve can remove and clean 
the-inter’ ’’ Refrigerator in one minute, 
* Refrigerator in your home 30 days 
free. Note its beautiful finish—winte enamel inside and out. Conven- 
ient revolving shelves—metal construction. Try it for ice economy and 
if you are not satisfied after the 30 days’ free trial, return it at our 


expense, 
Easy Payments Our rock bottom wholesale 
price and easy payment 
terms are so very liberal that you never k of the money. 
You buy direct from the factory. This offer places you in 
were a dealer. You get 30 days’ free trial before you decide to keep the re 


of, our ** 


Never mind the money. 


Your Name and Address v! bring our free book: 
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442 Ships 
1,417,710 


Around. World 


through the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Two Grand Cruises 
by 
S.S. CINCINNATI, Jan. 16,1915 


and 
S.S. CLEVELAND, Jan.31, 1915 


From New York to the principal cities 
of the world—including a visit to 
the San Diego (Cincinnati) 

Panama-Pacific 


(Cleveland) Expositions 
135 Days—$900 up 


Including all necessary expenses 
afloat and ashore 





Send 25c for a double disc travel record, 
and picture booklet—“*A Day in Berlin,” 
by the well - known lecturer, E. M. 
Newman. It may be played on any 
talking machine. Other records in prep- 


aration. 
H, A. L. TRAVEL RECORD DEPT. 
45 Broadway (Lit. D.) New York 
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of the act. Following is a table showing 
the approximate cost of replacing all 
wooden ears with steel ones: 





| Number Av. Cost Amount 
SND cB aclu inceined nies 582 = $11,000 $6,402,000 
Mail and baggage......... 2,672 10,000 26,720,000 
Mail, baggage, and pass.... 584 10,000 5,840,000 
Baggage and passenger..... 3,600 10,000 36,000,000 
Baggage or express........ 7,259 8,500 61,701,500 
EE ae 22,487 12,800 287,833,600 
Parlor, sleeping, dining..... 6,405 22,000 140,910,000 
| Eee eee 740 15,000 000,000 
| EE ae epee eee 231 20,000 4,620,000 
IN iid tog cca WED es nnlncs $581,027,100 


Cocos seve ase $29,056,355 


PROGRESS IN BRITISH RAILWAYS 


It was shown by The Statist, of London, 
in a recent article, that the railways of 
Great Britain have been making real 
progress without making heavy increases 
in capital. There have been improvements 
in their physical condition and in their 
equipment, but these have been coincident 
with ‘‘ much greater economy in capital 
expenditure than ever before.” As sum- 
marized in the New York Evening Post, 
the Statist writer says: 


“Tn the last five years of the period from 
1900 to 1913 inclusive, the average amount 
| of capital expended on British railways per 
annum has been only £6,000,000, whereas 
in the previous eight years the average 
expenditure was £15,600,000 per annum. 
The economy of capital in recent years in 
consequence of the new methods of operat- 
ing the traffic of British railways, and in 
consequence of the much larger amounts 
of profits devoted to betterments and im- 
provements, will be evident from the fol- 
lowing statement, which shows the amounts 
of new securities issued and the yearly 
averages of stated periods: 





Average 

Peri per Annum 
1909-1913 6,000, 
1901-1908 15,600,000 
1891-1900 14,900,000 
1881-1890. . 13,100,000 
1871-1880. . 17,960,000 
1861-1870. . 18,180,000 
1851-1860 10,800,000 


_ ‘Already the economy of capital rela- 
tively to the past has been between 
£40,000,000 and £50,000,000. That is to 
say, had the railways continued to deal 
with their traffic in the way they did up to 
ten or twelve years ago, they would have 
needed to spend during the last five years 
something like £9,000,000 per annum of 
additional capital. 

“A relatively high return obtained on 
British railway capital in the past year 
was earned after paying substantially 
higher rates of wages to railway em- 
ployees, and after spending money more 
liberally upon the maintenance and im- 
provement of the permanent way and 
equipment than ever before. The satis- 
factory character of the results of the 
past year will be evident from the follow- 
ing statement, which presents the annual 
return on British railway capital since 1890, 
figures representing thousands of pounds. 
Figures for 1913 are partly estimated: 








By the Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The People’s Law 


Discusses the Constitutions of States, and considers | reo oe” 
what they may properly contain. Important topics | 1903... ... 
treated are the Initiative, the Referendum, the 


Recall, Corporations, Education and Labor. 


12mo, Ornamented Paper Boards, 20c; bymail 35c | 1900 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue 


New York: | 1890...... 





% of Net 

oe. Net Repts. to 

zp. Ratio Recpts. Capital 

£87,000 63 i Al 

81,224 63 47,329 4.16 

78,618 62 48,582 4.31 

76,570 62 47,356 4.22 

75,038 62 45,136 4.04 

76,408 64 43,486 3.90 

niece eee 76,609 63 44,940 4.09 
aa 117,228 72,782 62 44,446 4.07 
113,531 70,065 62 43,466 4.03 

111,833 69,173 62 42,660 4.01 

pee cae 110,889 68,562 62 42,327 4.05 

. rr 109,470 67,841 62 41,629 4.05 
je 106,559 67,490 63 39,069 3.88 
PRPS 04,802 1744 62 40,058 4.05 
ER 85,923 47,877 56 38,046 4.17 
79,949 43,189 54 36,760 4.37 
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Send for This Interesting 
and Instructiye 
Book on 


TRAVEL 


It Is Entirely FREE 








Just We expecta greater 
Off demand for this 49 
the page, illustrated 
Press booklet on travel, than 


has ever been known for any 
other ever published for free distribution. 


Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take ona 
journey and what not to take—how to pack and how to 
best care for your baggage, and gives exact information ag 
to checking facilities, weights, etc., in foreign countries— 
gives tables of money values—distances from New York— 
tells when, who and how much “‘to tip.” In fact this 
booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel or ar 
contemplating taking a trip in this country or abroad, 

Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersifl’s 
Seasick Remedy as a practical hand book for travelers, 

This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your 
name and addressat once, and receive a copy. (A postal will 
bring it.) Please address our Detroit Office for this booklet, 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 

465 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England 
Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg 


HUMOROUS HITS 
and “ How to Hold an Audience” 


A bookfal of modern Special feature: Ex- 
recitations — short — suc- pert advice on use of the 
cessful *‘ HITS *’ —per- voice, breath, mod Sa 
sonally gathered and pause, intensity, gesture, 
tested in use by Gren- impersonation, memor: 











ville Kleiser, Director of ~~ ta om 

the Public Speaking FUNK & WAGNALLS 00, 

Clubof America. New York 
siuatnieeeniantntdl 














OR THOSE WHO KNOW THEM 


We are anxious to secure the spare-time 
services of bright, wide-awake boys every- 
where, and to such we offer 


MONEY ! 


A permanent weekly income. 


A BUSINESS ! 


All their own, and a free start in it. 


INDEPENDENCE! 


A chance to win it and keep it. 


A BUSINESS TRAINING! 
All Free of Charge 


a chance like this, or. DO YOU KNOW 
such a boy? If so, send name and address 
and name and business address of parent 
or guardian to BOY DEPARTMENT 4, 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, 354-3560 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 








ARE YOU a boy who would appreciate J 
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RAILROADS THAT GREW UP 


history of the lumber industry 


country * ” 
of railways. 
is in plain sight, 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


It is pointed out in an interesting way 
by the New York Times Annalist that the 


‘is closely linked with the growth 
Because of the wealth that 
‘‘an unbroken forest is a 
magnet that always attracts a railroad.” 
The first step is to lay down rails for the 
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FROM valuable. 


fulness often sets in. 


in this 





thing, the right of way they have secured is 


It is after the timber has been 
cut off that the period of their greatest use- 
Some 40 per cent. of 
the railroads in Georgia, Florida, the Caro- 
linas, and some other States, were origi- 
nally logging roads; the lumber-jack ‘‘ blazed 
the way for the settler.” 
of many regions in the Northwest. 
esting details are given by the writer: 


“*Florida was once considered one of the 
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roads: are 
which roll 


The same is true 
Inter- 


Marshfield, 





palatial passenger-trains. 
and Minnesota, after the soil was bared, 
new wealth, in copper and iron, was dis- 
covered beneath 
sylvania it was coal. 

“These changes are still going on. 
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now well-ballasted lines over 
heavily laden freight-cars and 
In Wisconsin 


its surface. In Penn- 
At 


Ore., and at Eureka, Cal., 


there are active logging roads nearly 200 
miles in extent. 
ing eastward to meet the steadily advanc- 
ing lines of the Southern Pacific that are 


They are gradually push- 



















































cta greater # transportation of logs. They are crudely wildest portions of the United States. | being extended westward. On the penin- 
for this 49 wy a4 ith ballasted road- | Wild beasts and alligators were the mon- | sula that stretches north from Olympia, 
aid, it is true, with an unballasted roa : y 
llustrated ied, but in such roads are found the begin- archs of the cypress forest which the first | between Puget Sound and the Pacific, 
travel, than f t mehenas ‘amines diana rails traversed. What was considered, a | there are nearly a hundred logging roads. 
own for any ning of great Sy f th b & h generation or so ago, a region of uninhab- ‘“When Ben Holliday had made a for- 
ion. After the cutting of the timber these primi- | jtable swamps has become oneof the most | tune out of his stage lines he began the 
- to take ona ff tive lines often cease to be profitable, but | productive agricultural sections of the | construction, from Portland south, of a 
k and howto § they are ‘‘seldom abandoned.” For one | Wnited States. What were once logging | railroad through what was then the most 
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is booklet. ” 6 akes little more time than a European tour. 
co “ALSATIAN and CALGARIAN YOUR TRIP ABROAD Canadian Pacific Empresses, trim asa battleship, 
UXUFIOUS aS a Pi ce. 
t, Mich na in every —— from $300 Round-Trip from Vancouver 
England your departure untl your re- Equipment superb. Service distinctly Oriental. 
qe nnlil turn home, by consulting our Filipino Band enjoyable feature. 
, * . 
TOURIST DEPARTMENT 17 Days to Manila; Round-Trip, $337.50 
{ IT & Whose facilities, experience and re- Diverse Route Privilege allows you to 
: sponsibility enable itto render‘‘travel | |] travel ongway via Hopolulys, Canadian Facifie § 
ence” en ee ean” Reet aoe kong obtain reliable guides and offer every - 
» - ’ 2 Ss oo sengers. uipment, voya 
pape pi railroad and steamship tickets to any and countries visited Masoribadl is our Trae Empress of Russia 
h, modtilation, placein the world reached by regular acific folder 
sity, gesture, transportation lines. Hotel accommo- Full information as to Canadian Pacific Oriental, ae and Around- 
ion, memoriz- dations, guides, etc., arranged for. the-World tours cheerfully given by any Canadian Pacific Agent, o (182) 
rice G1; Poms Laput and Finest Steamships to Canada HAMBURG.AMERICAN LINE C. E. BENJAMIN, G. P. A. Trans-Pacific Service, Canadian Pacific "Railway, Montreal 
‘AGNALLS 00, iguipped with every safety device, including Emer- 41-45 Broadway, New York, or our ; 
: York oes whe es a ba Offices and Agents anywhere 
are Clo electrica) rom e bridge. Stair- 
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354-560 


3 DIRECT SERVICES 
From Montreal and Quebec 
to Liverpool, Glasgow, 
London and Havre 
Also Boston to Glasgow - 


VERY REASONABLE RATES 


For Booklet address Dept. A 





500 IDEAL SUMMER RESORTS 
112-page iUustrated brochure with in- 
formation regarding 500 summer resorts in Ver~ 
mont and shores Lake Champlain, with hotel. 
farm and village home accommodations. Sent on 
receipt 4c. stamps for mailing. Address SUMMER 











H&A, ALLAN, so°Sicte'st “tscton 
TOPHAM TOURS 


GRAND TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 

Leaving New York Oct. 3ist. Small select 

fart. seuncet grade of travel throughout. 
tite for booklet O. 

Topham Tours, 305 S. Rehesea St.. Pittsburgh, Pa, 








ceseesieae University Travel. 


To Europe: Sail 








FALL aug —_ Sept. 5th, 
TOURS Fi By 3 Tar. | 








Five Series of 


HOMES, No. 11, 38> Broadway, New York. 
Excellent Tours. All 
Routes. Superior 


EUROTE, font, sone 


an HOS. COOK & SON 


5 Broadway New York 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


‘BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 

Advice and books free. Highest reierences. 
tresults. Promptness assured. Send 

sketch or model for iree searci. 

Watson E. Coceman, Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 

Writing for patents procured through me. 3 
ks with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 

Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. 
en, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


__SALESMEN WANTED 


SIDELINE SALESMEN, ATTENTION! 
year’s proposition the best yet. Get in 
touch with us at once for our live premium 
Proposition. We guarantee our goods to sell 
or take back unsold goods. Write today for 
full particulars. CANFIELD MFG. CO., 
% Siegel Street, Chicago, Ill. 
_—_—— 


REAL ESTATE 





























Patem TS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for free report as to 
patencality GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 

INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
oaae wanted. sent free. ONE MILLION 

OLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
pews secured by us advertised iree in World’s 

rogress : sampie free. 

Vicror J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Men of Ideas and inventive ability should 
w rite for new **L ists ot Needed Inventions,” 

“Patent Buyers” and “How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Advice FREE, 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 13, 
Washington, D. C. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


LAsant STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
IN AMERICA. All makes. Underwoods, 
Olivers, Remingtons, etc. 4 to 4 mfrs. prices. 
#15 up—rented anywhere—applying rent on 








Installment payments 
if desired. Write for catalogue 125. 
Ty panes Emporium (Estab. 1892), 
34-36 W. Lake Street, Chicago | 1. 





AUTOMOBILES 


POSITIVE BARGAIN 








rice. Free Trial. 
Twenty acre farms, 
a $500.00. Easy 
4 rae Splen- 
3 did high pine 
ry DSDE N™ Se adapted to 
crops. Write 
co U NT i. for pamphlet 
3000.00 a year. 
Beard of Trade, Box 546, Quincy, Florida 
1912 Loc 
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ps and Cottages, all improvements. 
DURYEE & CO., Saranac Lake, N.Y. 






“48,"’ six cylinder, seven pas- 
senger, limousine and touring bodies, good 
condition. Cost originally $6,500. Better now 
than a new $3,000 car of any other make. 
Owner wishes runabout and will sell cheap. 

For full information address Box 999, care 





Literary Digest. 























bce, 17th, Oct. 3lst. 
The Double Tour: 
AROUND The Crimea, Caucasus, 
Lon en to China 
and Japan: returning 
the WORLD via India and Egypt. 
Sail August 1. 
The Standard Tour: East-bound from 
New York October 3lst, or November 28th, 
reaching San Francisco in May. 
x, Leaper:H.H. Powers. 
THE NILE Cruise to as 
. on our new Private 
Winter 1915 Steamer “Lotus.” 
Sail from New York 
JAN.9th JAN.23rd FEB. 20th 
Send for Literature 
19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, Mass. 
SYDNEY 19 2a'Aitot 
SAN FRANCISCO 
AUSTRALIA WEATHER FINE 
SAMOA AND SHORTEST LINE 
SOUTH SEAS QUICKEST TIME 
Splendid steamers, Lloyd’s 100A1, (10,000 tons 
displ.) uf Sydney Short Line sailing every two weeks 
T dv 
$110 Honolulu ; Firse* creme } Sydney $300 
Round trip, second class, SYDNEY $200. 
Various tours including Java, China, Japan and 
Round the World, Send for folder. 

Oceanic S.S. Co.,673 Market St., San Francisco 
Sailing in January and February. 
Around the World 
Westward in September. 
Eastward in November and January. 
Independent Tours. 

H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
$540-° AROUND THE WORLD 
FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 
Any city back to starting point. canaeen San 
Francisco Sept. 25 ; Oct. 25; March 20; S.S. 
Minnesota, 37,500 tons. Best outside rooms. 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK, Los Angeles,Cal. 


Switzerland 
National Exhibition 

in Berne 

_May to October 194 


On no acecunt should 
ycu miss a visit to the 
pi-turesque capital of 
Switzerland and her 
great exhibition. 

For 1c pc stage we will 
send wu cur Pocket 
Guide No. 24, which 
tells all about it. 
Official Information 
Bureau of Switzerland 
wees 241 Sth Ave., N.¥.City 


a wi 
OUND THE ORLD 


Tours of Luxury. Small semi-private 
parties. Frequent departures August to 
January. 

Send for Booklet 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston New York Phila. Chicago San Fran. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Clark Sets the Standard 

De Luxe tours with small groups and keenly 
interested directors of experience. Features: 
(September tour) Palestine, Siam, Philip- 
pines; (October tour) “Garden of Allah,” 
Java; (December tour) North China, Korea. 
Eastward and westward tours. Send for 
program and arrange for interview. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Go to Europe at my Expense 
by organizing a part “5p leaders. 
Estab’ ished | 
BABCOCK’S S TOURS 


1137 Dean Street Brooklyn 


RateszoEurope 
se acs oop 








LINE 183 NoDearborn St..Chicago 


THE LITERARY 


REDUCED FARES 
FOR SUMMER CRUISES 


JAMAICA, CUBA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL AMERICA, COLOMBIAN PORTS. 


AILINGS every week from 
S New York, Boston and New 

Orleans. Delightful Cruises 
of Eighteen and Twenty-two days 
cost you no more than your 
per vacation to sea-shore or 
mountains. 

Itis cool in thetropics in summer- 
time. Much cooler than in Summer 
Resorts further North. Official 
temperature records prove this. 
The thermometer at Jamaica, 


Havana, or at the Panama Canal, 
seldom touches 88 degrees during 
July, August and September. 

Great White Fleet Ships have 
won an enviable reputation as 
*‘The Coolest Ships Afloat.”” Built 
especially for tropic travel. Extra 
large staterooms, many of them 
with baths. A cuisine noteworthy 
for its excellence. Use the ship as 
your hotel while in port. Write for 
Summer Booklet. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY—STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Pl., N.Y. 


Long Wharf, Boston 


630 Common St,, New Orleans 


@ 
a, | 
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BUTTERFLIES,,OUT OF WORK? 


INSECTS AND MOTHS 


Reproduced in color. Two manuals giving common and 
scientific names. Price 27 cents each 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Read “ How to Get a Position and Howto Keep It.” 
By Rotanp HALL. 12mo, cloth, 56 cents 


NEW York | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








The Home Life of the Ancient GREEKS 


Translated from the German of Prof. H. BLUMNER 
By ALICE ZIMMERN (Girton College, Cambridge) 
With Over Two Hundred Illustrations 

The purpose of this voiume is to present, in a clearly written and 
attractive style, a description of all sides of life in ancient Greece. 
While to the student, by illuminating the many allusions to cus- 
toms and manners, it will make clear the preparation for, and 
study of, the Greek texts, its interest will be equally felt by the 


general reader. 


The Nation, New York, says: 


“Tt is a book 


which may be used either for consecutive reading, or, owing to 


its full index, for reference.’ 


Large 12mo, cloth. Profusely illustrated and thoroughly indexed. 
Price $2.00 Net; average carriage charges, 12c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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| dense forest in the United States. If be 


necessary to cut a path a thousand feu 
wide through the timber. For years hig 
line was little more than a logging : 
The chief feature of each construetig 

camp in the Willamette Valley was a say. 
mill, where the logs were turned ints 
rough lumber and sent down-hill to Pore 
land for transshipment beyond the seag, — 

“Finally this rough road met the railg 
of the Southern Pacific in the mountay 
where years before the gold hunters 
surged in quest for fortune. Portland wag 
linked with the East by way of San Fram 
cisco. Settlers spread over the denuded 
lands, blasted out the huge stumps, plowed 
the ground, and the rich agricultural region 
of to-day had its beginning. oe 

‘“Meanwhile a number of small braneh 
logging roads had been built as feeders to 
the bigger line. There was not much 
lumber left to haul and they ceased opera. 
tions. There was an outery from the 
colonists, and the railway company took 
over the branches in an effort to develop 
the country. To-day one of the 
magnificent farming sections in the w 
from Portland to the Rouge River, s 
along this former logging road and its 
tributaries, where a quarter of a cen 
ago it was not thought possible to raisea 
profitable crop. 

“The main line of the Great Northen 
from Seattle to Vancouver was origi 
aloggingroad. Insoutheastern Texasant 
southwestern Louisiana there was a tee 
work of small logging roads that threaded 
their way through the forests of pi 
Later these were connected, and 
them have sprung several vigorous railway 
organizations.” 





Putting It Up to Paul.—One day when 
old Archbishop Howley drove up in grand 
style to the door of the House of Lords a 
Quaker thus addrest him: 

“Friend Howley, what would the 
Apostle Paul have said if he had seen these 
four horses, and the purple liveries, and all 
the rest? ” 

The good-natured Primate, in no way 


_| flustered, replied as follows: 


‘** Doubtless the Apostle would have re 
marked that things were very m 
changed for the better since his time.’= 
Tit-Bits. 





. WARNING! 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially whea 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. 
Lirerary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of 
newals. Better send subscriptions direst, 
or postpone giving your order until you ean 
make inquiry. If you have reason to su* 
pect that the members of your commumily 
are being swindled, notify your chief 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, aad 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action joi 
as may seem proper. 

Funx & Waanatis CompANty 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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